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DISCOURSE. 


Fellow  Citizens  : 

Tlie  town  of  Coucord  begins,  this  day,  tlie  third  century 
of  its  history.  By  a  common  consent,  the  people  of  New 
England,  for  a  few  years  past,  as  the  second  centennial  an- 
niversary of  each  of  its  early  settlements  arrived,  have  seen 
fit  to  observe  the  day.  You  have  thought  it  becoming  to 
commemorate  the  planting  of  the  first  inland  town.  The 
sentiment  is  just,  and  the  practice  is  wise.  Our  ears  shall 
not  be  deaf  to  the  voice  of  time.  We  will  review  the  deeds 
of  our  fathers,' and  pass  that  just  verdict  on  them,  we  expect 
from  posterity  on  our  own. 

And  yet,  in  the  eternity  of  nature,  how  recent  our  an- 
tiquities appear !  The  imagination  is  impatient  of  a  cycle 
so  short.  Who  can  tell  how  many  thousand  years,  every 
day,  the  clouds  have  shaded  these  fields  with  their  purple 
avviiing  ?  The  river,  by  whose  banks,  most  of  us  were  born, 
every  winter,  for  ages,  has  spread  its  crust  of  ice  over  the 
great  meadows  which,  in  ages,  it  had  formed.  But  the  lit- 
tle society  of  men  who  now,  for  a  few  years,  fish  in  this 
river,  plough  the  fields  it  v/ashes,  mow  the  grass,  and  reap 
the  corn,  shortly  shall  hurry  from  its  banks  as  did  their  fore- 
fathers.   ^'IMan's  life,"  said  the  Druid  to  the  Saxon  king, 


<^is  the  Sparrow  that  enters  at  a  window,  flutters  round  the 
house,  and  flies  out  at  another,  and  none  knowetli  whence 
he  came,  or  whither  he  goes."  The  more  reason  that  we 
should  give  to  our  being  what  permanence  we  can  ; — that 
we  should  recal  the  Past,  and  expect  the  Future. 

Yet  the  race  survives  whilst  the  individual  dies.  In  the 
country,  without  any  interference  of  the  law,  the  agricultu- 
ral life  favors  the  permanence  of  families.  Here  are  still 
around  me,  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  of  this 
town.  Here  is  Blood,  Flint,  Willard,  IMeriam,  TVood,  Hos- 
mer,  Barrett,  Wheeler,  Jones,  Brown,  Buttrick,  Brooks, 
Stow,  Hoar,  Hey  wood.  Hunt,  IMiles, — the  names  of  the 
inhabitants  for  the  first  thirty  years ;  and  the  family  is  in 
many  cases  represented,  when  the  name  is  not.  If  the 
name  of  Bulkeley  is  wanting,  the  honor  you  have  done  me, 
this  day,  in  making  me  your  organ,  testifies  your  persever- 
ing kindness  to  his  blood. 

I  shall  not  be  expected,  on  this  occasion,  to  repeat  the 
details  of  that  oppression  which  drove  our  fathers  out  hith- 
er. Yet  the  town  of  Concord  was  settled  by  a  party  of 
non-conformists,  immediately  from  Great  Britain.  The  best 
friend  the  IMassachusetts  colony  had,  though  much  against 
his  will,  was  Archbishop  Laud  in  England.  In  consequence 
of  his  famous  proclamation  setting  up  certain  novelties  in 
the  rites  of  public  worsliip,  fifty  godly  ministers  were  sus- 
pended for  contumacy.  In  the  course  of  two  years  and^a  half. 
Hindered  fi-om  speaking,  some  of  these  dared  to  print  the 
reasons  of  their  dissent,  and  were  punished  with  imprison- 
ment or  mutilation.*  This  severity  brought  some  of  the  best 
jnen  in  England,  to  overcome  that  natural  repugnance  to 
emigration  which  holds  the  serious  and  moderate  of  every 
nation  to  their  own  soil.    Among  the  silenced  clergymei] 


*  Neal's  Hist.  Nov/  Eii^I.-ukI,  vol.  1,  p. 
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.was  a  distinguished  minister  of  Woodliill,  in  Bedfordslnrcy 
Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley.  descended  from  a  noble  family,  lion- 
^ored  for  his  own  virtues,  his  learning,  and  gifts  as  a  preacher, 
.and  adding  to  his  influence,  the  weight  of  a  large  estate.* 
Persecution  readily  knits  friendship  between  its  victims. 
Mr.  Bulkeley  having  turned  liis  estate  into  moaey,  and 
.set  his  face  towards  New  England,  was  easily  able,  to  per- 
.suade  a  good  number  of  planters  to  join  him.    They  arrived' 
in  Boston  in  1634.f    Probably  there  had  been  a  previous 
^correspondence  with  Governor  Winthrop  and  an  agreement 
that  they  should  settle  at  ISlusketaquid.    With  them  joined 
Mr.  Simon  AVillard,  a  merchant  from  Kent  in  England. 
'They  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  a  grant  of  a  town- 
ship, and  on  the  2d  of  September,  1635,  corresponding  in 
New  Style  to  12th  September,  two  hundred  years  ago,  this 
jday,  leave  to  begin  a  plantation  at  Musketaquid,  was  given 
.to  Peter  Bulkeley,  Simon  Willard,  and  about  twelve  fam-> 
jlies  more.    A  month  later,  Be  v.  John  Jones,  and  a  large 
iiumber  of  settlers  destined  for  the  new  town  arrived  in 
Boston.."!: 

The  grant  of  the  general  court  was  but  a  preliminary 
step.  The  green  meadows  of  jMusketaquid  or  Grassi/ Brool: 
were  far  up  in  the  woods,  not  to  be  readied  without  a  })ain- 
ful  and  dangerous  journey  through  an  uninterrupted  wilder- 
ness. They  could  crn?s  the  iMassachusetts  or  Charles  river^ 
by  the  ferry  at  Newtown  ;  they  could  go  up  the  river  as  far 
4is  Watertown.  But  the  Indian  paths  leading  up  and  down 
the  country,  were  a  foot  broad.  They  must  then  plunge 
into  the  thicket,  and  w-ith  their  axes  cut  a  road  for  their 
teamsj  with  their  women  and  children,  and  their  household 
stuff,  forced  to  make  long  circuits  too,  to  avoid  hills  and 

=^  Neal's  Hist.  Now  Engkmd,  voL  1,  p.  Siil. 
tShattuck's  Hist,  of  Concord,  p.  158. 
i  Sliattuck,  p.  5. 


swamps.  Edward  Johnson,  of  Wobiirn,  has  described  In  an 
affecting  narrative,  their  labors  by  the  way.  Sometimes 
passing  through  thickets  where  tlicir  liands  are  forced  to 
make  way  for  their  bodies'  passage,  and  their  feet  clamber- 
ing over  the  crossed  trees,  v.  hicli  when  they  missed,  they 
sunk  into  an  uncertain  bottom  in  water,  and  v/ade  up  to 
their  knees,  tumbling  sometimes  higher,  sometimes  lower. 
At  the  end  of  this,  they  meet  a  scorching  plain,  yet  not 
so  plain,  but  that  the  ragged  bushes  scratch  their  legs  foul- 
ly even  to  wearing  their  stockings  to  their  bare  skin  in  two 
or  three  hours.  Some  of  them,  having;  no  lefr2;ln!:s,  have 
had  the  blood  trickle  dovrn  at  every  step.  And  in  time 
of  summer,  the  sun  casts  such  a  reflecting  he*at  from  the  sweet 
fern,  whose  scent  is  very  strong,  that  some  nearly  fainted." 
They  slept  on  the  rocks,  wherever  the  night  found  them. 
IMucli  time  was  lost  in  travelling  they  knew  not  whither, 
•when  the  sun  was  hidden  by  clouds  ;  for  their  compass 
miscarried  in  crowding  through,  the  bushes,"  and  the  Indian 
paths,  once  lost,  they  did  not  easily  find. 

Johnson,  relating  undoubtedly  wlrai  he  had  himself  lieard 
from  the  pilgrims,  intubates  tliat  they  consumed  many 
days  in  exploring  the  country,  to  select  the  best  place  for 
the  town.  Their  first  temporary  accommodation  v/as  rude 
enough.  "  After  they  have  found  a  place  of  abode,  they 
burrow  themselves  in  the  earth  for  their  first  shelter,  under 
a  hill-side,  and  casting  the  soil  aloft  upon  timber,  they  make 
a  fire  against  the  earth,  at  the  highest  side.  And  thus  these 
poor  servants  of  Christ  provide  shelter  for  themselves,  thei^ 
wives,  and  little  ones,  keej)ing  off  the  short  showers  from 
their  lodgings,  but  the  long  rains  penetrate  through,  to  their 
great  disturbance  in  the  night  season.  Yet  In  these  poor 
wigwams,  they  sing  psalms,  pray,  and  praise  their  God,  till 
they  can  provide  them  houses,  which  they  could  not  ordi- 
jiarily,  till  the  earth,  by  the  Lord's  blessing,  brought  forth 
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bread  to  feed  tlicm.  This  they  attain  whh  sore  travail,  ev- 
eiy  one  that  can  hft  a  hoe  to  sliike  into  the  earthy  standing 
stoutly  to  his  labors,  and  tearing  up  the  roots  and  bushes 
from  the  ground,  which,  the  Hrst  year,  yielded  them  a  lean 
crop,  till  the  sod  of  the  earth  was  rotten,  and  therefore  they 
were  forced  to  cut  their  bread  very  thin  for  a  long  season. 
But  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  provide  for  them  great  store  of 
fish  in  the  spring  time,  and  especially  alewives,  about  the 
bigness  of  a  herring."*  These  served  them  also  for  manure. 
For  flesh,  they  looked  not  for  any,  in  those  times,  unless 
they  could  barter  with  the  Indians  for  venison  and  racoons. 
"  Indian  Corn,  even  the  coarsest,  made  as  pleasant  meal  as 
rice."f  All  kinds  of  garden  fruits  grew  well,  and  let  no 
man,"  writes  our  pious  chronicler,  in  another  place,  "make 
a  jest  of  pumpkins,  for  with  this  fruit  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  feed  his  people  until  their  corn  and  cattle  were  incrcas- 
ed."t 

The  great  cost  of  cattle,  and  the  sickening  of  their  cattle 
upon  such  wild  fodder  as  was  never  cut  before ;  the  loss  of 
their  sheep  and  swine,  by  wolves ;  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  in  the  great  snow^s  and  cold  soon  following ;  and  the 
fear  of  the  Pequots;  are  the  other  disasters  enumerated  by 
the  historian. 

The  hardships  of  the  journey  and  of  the  first  encamp- 
ment, are  certainly  related  by  their  contemporary,  with  some 
air  of  romance,  yet  they  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  A 
march  of  a  number  of  fomilics  with  their  stufl',  througli  twen- 
ty miles  of  unknown  forest,  from  a  little  rising  town  that  had 
not  much  to  spare,  to  an  Indian  town  in  the  wilderness  that 
had  nothing,  must  be  laborious  to  all,  and  for  those  who  • 

*  Johnson's  AYonder  Working  Providence,  chap.  35.    I  have 
abridged  and  slightly  altered  some  sentences, 
t  INfourt,  beginning  of  Plynioutlij  1021,  p.  60. 
I  Johnson,  p.  56. 
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were  new  to  llie  country,  and  bred  in  softness,  a  formidable 
adventure.  But  the  pilgrims  had  the  preparation  of  an 
armed  mind,  better  than  any  hardihood  of  body.  And  the 
roiigh  welcome  which  the  new  land  gave  them,  was  a  fit  in- 
troduction to  the  life  they  must  lead  in  it. 

But  what  was  their  reception  at  IMusketaquld  ?  This 
was  an  old  village  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians.  Tahat- 
tawan,  the  Sachem,  with  Wabaii  his  son  in  law,  lived  near 
Nashawtuck,  now  Lee's  hill.*  Their  tribe,  once  numerous, 
the  epidemic  had  reduced.-  Here  they  planted,  hunted  and 
fished.  The  moose  was  still  trotting  in  the  country,  and  of 
his  sinews  they  made  their  bowstring.  Of  the  pith  elder, 
that  still  grows  beside  our  brooks,  they  made  their  arrow. 
Of  the  Indian  Hemp,  they  spun  their  nets  and  lines  for 
summer  angling,  and,  in  winter,  they  sat  around  holes  in  the 
ice,  catching  salmon,  pickerel, breams  and  perch,  with  which 
our  river  abounded.f  Their  physical  powers,  as  our  fathers 
found  them,  and  before  yet  the  English  alcohol  had  proved 
more  fatal  to  them  than  the  English  sword,  astonished  the' 
white  men. J  Their  sight  was  so  excellent,  that,  standing- 
on  the  sea  shore,  they  often  told  of  the  coming  of  a  ship  at 
sea,  sooner  by  one  hour,  yea  two  hours  sail,  than  any  Eng- 
ishman  that  stood  by,  on  purpose  to  look  out,§  Roger 
Williams  affirms,  that  he  has  known  them  run  between  eighty 
and  a  hundred  miles  in  a  summer's  day,  and  back  again'^ 
within  two  days.  A  little  pounded  parched  corn  or  no- cake 
sufficed  them  on  the  march.  To  his  bodily  perfection,  the 
wild  man  added  some  noble  traits  of  character.  He  was 
open  as  a  child  to  kindness  and  justice.  Many  instances  of 
bis  humanity  were  known  to  the  Englishmen  who  suffered 

*  Shattuck,  p.  3. 

tJossclyn's  Voyages  to  New  England,  1633. 
iHutchiusoii's  ilist.  of  Massachusetts,  voL  I  chap.  vi. 
§  Thomas  Morton 5  New  Eng.  Canaan,  p.  47. 
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In  the  woods  from  sickness  or  cold.  "  When  you  came 
over  the  morning  waters,"  said  one  of  the  Sachems,  "  we 
took  you  into  our  arms.  We  fed  you  with  our  best  meat. 
Never  went  white  man  cold  and  hungiy,  from  Indian  wig- 
wam." 

The  faithful  dealing  and  brave  good  will,  which,  during 
the  life  of  the  friendly  Massasoit,  they  uniformly  experien- 
ced at  Plymouth  and  at  Boston,  went  to  their  hearts.  So 
that  the  peace  was  made,  and  the  ear  of  the  savage  already 
secured,  before  the  pilgrims  arrived  at  his  seat  of  IMusketa- 
,  quid,  to  treat  with  him  for  his  lands. 

It  is  said  that  the  covenant  made  with  the  Indians  by 
Mr.  Bulkeley  and  IMajor  Willard,  was  made  under  a  gi'eat 
oak,  formerly  standing  near  the  site  of  the  Middlesex  Hotel.* 
Our  Records  affirm,  that,  Squaw  Sachem,  Tahattawan,  and 
JXimrod  did  sell  a  tract  of  six  miles  square  to  the  English, 
receiving  for  the  same,  some  fathoms  of  Wampumpeag, 
hatchets,  hors,  knives,  cotton  cloth,  and  shirts.  Wibba- 
cowet,  the  husband  of  Squaw  Sachem,  received  a  suit  of 
cloth,  a  hat,  a  white  linen  band,  shoes,  stockings,  and  a 
great  coat ;  and,  in  conclusion,  the  said  Indians  declared 
themselves  satisfied,  and  told  the  Englishmen  they  were 
welcome.  And  after  the  bargain  was  concluded,  IMr.  Si- 
mon Willard,  pointing,  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world, 
declared  that  they  had  bought  three  miles  from  that  place, 
east,  west,  north  and  south .f 

The  Puritans,  to  keep  the  remembrance  of  their  unity 
one  with  another,  and  of  their  peaceful  compact  with  the 
Indians  named  their  forest  settlement  CONCORD.  They 
proceeded  to  build  under  the  shelter  of  the  hill  that  extends 
for  a  mile  along  the  north  side  of  the  Boston  road,  their  first 

*  Shattuck,  p.  6, 

t  Depositions  taken  in  1684,  and  copied  in  the  fast  volume  of 
the  Town  Records. 
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dwellings.  Tlie  labors  of  a  new  plantation  were  paid  hy 
its  excitements.  I  seem  to  see  thcnij  with  their  pious  pas- 
tor, addressing  themselves  to  the  work  of  clearing  the  land. 
Natives  of  another  heniisjiliere,  they  beheld,  with  curiosity, 
all  the  pleasing  features  of  the  American  forest.  The  land-- 
scape  before  them  was  fair,  if  it  was  strange  and  rude.  The 
little  flower  which  at  this  season  stars  our  woods  and  road 
sides  with  its  profuse  blooms,  might  attract  even  eyes  as 
stern  as  theirs  with  Its  huiiible  beauty.  The  useful  pine 
lifted  its  cones  into  the  frosty  air.  The  maple  which  is 
already  making  the  forest  guy  with  its  orange  hues,  redden- 
ed over  those  houseless  men.  The  majestic  summits  of 
Wachusett  and  IMonadnoc  towering  in  the  horizon,  invited 
the  steps  of  adventure  westward. 

As  the  season  grew  later,  they  felt  its  inconveniences. 
"  Many  v.'ere  forced  to  go  barefoot  and  bareleg,  and  some 
in  time  of  frost  and  snow,  yet  were  they  more  healthy  than 
now  they  are.''*  The  land  was  low  but  healthy  ;  and  ify 
in  common  with  all  the  settlements,  they  found  the  air  of 
America  very  cold,  they  might  say  with  Higglnson,  after 
his  description  of  the  otlier  elements,  that,  ^*New  England 
may  boast  of  the  element  of  Hre,  more  than  all  the  rest ;  for 
all  Europe  is  not  able  to  alTord  to  make  so  great  fires  as 
New  England.  A  poor  servant,  that  Is  to  possess  but  fifty 
acres,  may  afford  to  give  more  wood  for  fire  as  good  as  the 
world  yields,  than  many  noblemen  in  England."!  Many 
were  their  wants,  but  more  ilicir  |)rl  vilcgcs.  The  light  strug- 
gled In  tlirough  windows  of  oiled  paper,t  but  they  read  the 
word  of  God  by  it.  They  were  fiin  to  make  use  of  their 
knees  for  a  table,  but  their  limbs  were  their  own.  Hard" 
labor  and  spare  diet  they  had,  and  off  wooden  trenchers,  but 


*  Johnson. 

t  New  England's  Plantation. 
IE.  W.'s  Lcttrr  in  INlourt,  lOil. 
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they  had  peace  and  freedom,  and  the  wailing  of  the  tempest,- 
in  the  woods  sounded  kindlier  in  their  ear,  than  the  smooth 
voice  of  the  prelates,  at  home,  in  England.  "There  is  no 
people,"  said  their  pastor  to  his  little  flock  of  exiles,  "  but 
will  strive  to  excel  in  something.  What  can  we  excel  in, 
if  not  in  holiness  ?  If  we  look  to  number,  we  are  the  few- 
est ;  if  to  strength,  we  are  the  weakest ;  if  to  wealth  and 
riches,  we  are  the  poorest  of  all  the  people  of  God  through 
the  whole  world.  We  cannot  excel  nor  so  much  as  equal 
other  people  in  these  things  ;  and  if  we  come  short  in  grace 
and  holiness  too,  we  are  the  most  despicable  people  under 
heaven.  Strive  we,  therefore,  herein  to  excel,  and  suffer 
not  this  crown  to  be  taken  away  from  us."*  The  sermou  fell 
into  good  and  tender  hearts  ;  the  people  conspired  with  their 
teacher.  Their  religion  was  sweetness  and  peace  amidst 
toil  and  tears.  And,  as  we  are  informed,  "  the  edge  of  their 
appetite  was  greater  to  spiritual  duties  at  their  first  coming, 
in  time  of  wants,  than  afterwards." 

.  The  original  town  records,  for  the  first  thirty  years,  are 
lost.  We  have  records  of  marriages  and  deaths,  beginning 
nineteen  years  after  the  settlement ;  and  copies  of  some  of 
the  doings  of  the  town  in  regard  to  territory,  of  the  same 
date.  But  the  original  distribution  of  the  land,  or  an  ac- 
count of  the  principles  on  which  it  was  divided,  are  not 
preserved.  Agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  a  large 
portion  was  reserved  to  the  public,  and  it  appears  from  a 
petition  of  some  new  comers,  in  1643,  that  a  part  had  been 
divided  among  the  fjrst  settlers  without  price,  on  the  single 
GOiidition  of  improving  it.f  Other  portions  seem  to  have 
been  successively  divided  off  and  granted  to  individuals,  at 
the  rate  of  sixpence  or  a  shilling  an  acre.    But,  in  the  first 

♦Peter  Bulkelev's  Gospel  Covenant;  Preached  at  Concord  in 
N.  E.    2d  Edition;  London ,  1651,  ]>.  432. 
t  See  the  petition  in  Shattuck,  p.  11, 
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years,  tlie  land  would  not  pay  tlie  necessary  public  cliarge^, 
and  they  seem  to  have  fallen  heavily  on  the  few  wealthy 
planters.  Mr.  Bulkeley,  by  his  generosity,  spent  his  estate, 
and.  doubtless  in  consideration  of  his  charges,  the  general 
court,  in  1639,  granted  him  300  acres  towards  Cambridge  ; 
and  to  ]\lr.  Spencer,  probably  for  the  like  reason,  300  acres 
-by  the  alewife  river.  In  1638,  1200  acres  were  granted  to 
Governor  Winthrop,  and  1000  to  Thomas  Dudley  of  the 
lands  adjacent  to  the  town,  and  Governor  Winthrop  selected 
as  a  building  spot  the  land  near  the  house  of  Capt.  Hum- 
phrey Hunt.*  The  first  record  now  remaining  is  that  of  a 
reservation  of  land  for  the  minister  and  the  appropriation  of 
.new  lands  as  commons  or  pastures  to  some  poor  men.  At 
the  same  date,  in  1651,  the  town  having  divided  itself  into 
three  districts,  called  the  North,  South  and  East  quarters. 
Ordered,  "  that  the  North  quarter  are  to  keep  and  maintain 
all  their  highways  and  bridges  over  the  great  river,  in  their 
quarter,  and,  in  re?})cct  of  the  greatness  of  their  charge 
thereabout,  and  in  regard  of  the  ease  of  the  East  quarter 
above  the  rest,  in  their  highways,  they  are  to  allow  the 
North  quarter  £3."t 

Fellow  Citizens,  this  first  recorded  political  act  of  our 
fathers,  this  tax  assessed  on  its  inhabitants  by  a  town,  is  the 
most  important  event  in  their  civil  history,  implying,  as  it 
does,  the  exercise  of  a  sovereign  power,  and  connected  with 
all  the  immunities  and  powers  of  a  corporate  town  i'n  INIas- 
sachusetts.  The  greater  speed  and  success  that  distinguish 
the  planting  of  the  human  race  in  this  country,  over  all  oth- 
er plantations  in  history,  owe  themselves  mainly,  to  the 
new  subdivisions  of  the  Stale  into  small  corporations  of  land 
and  power.  It  is  vain  to  look  for  the  inventor.  No  man 
made  them.    Each  of  the  parts  of  that  perfect  structure 


*Shattuck,  p.  14.  t  Town  Records;  Shattuck,  p,  34, 
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•grew  oiTt  of  tlie  necessities  of  an  instant  occasion.  The 
•germ  \vas  formed  in  England.  The  charter  gave  to  the 
freemen  of  the  company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  election 
of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Assistants.  It  moreover 
gave  tliem  the  power  of  prescribing  the  manner  in  which 
freemen  should  'be  elected  ;  and  ordered,  tliat  all  fundamen- 
tal laws  should  be  enacted  by  the  freemen  of  the  colony. 
But  the  company  removed  to  New  England  ;  more  than 
■one  hundred  freemen  were  admitted  the  first  year,  and  it 
was  found  inconvenient  to  assemble  them  all.*  And  when, 
presently,  the  design  of  the  colony  began  to  fulfil  itself,  by 
the  settlement  of  new  plantations  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
and  parties,  with  grants  of  land,  straggled  into  the  country, 
to  truck  with  the  Indians,  and  to  clear  the  land  for  their  own 
benefit,  the  Governor  and  freemen,  in  Boston,  found  it  nei- 
ther desirable  nor  possible  to  control  the  trade  and  practices 
.of  these  farmers.  What  could  the  body  of  freemen,  meet- 
ing four  times  a  year,  at  Boston,  do  for  the  daily  wants  of 
the  planters  at  ]\Iusketaquid  ?  The  wolf  w^as  to  be  killed  ; 
the  Indian  to  be  w^atched  and  resisted ;  wells  to  be  dug ; 
the  forest  to  be  felled ;  pastures  to  be  cleared-;  com 
to  be  raised ',  roads  to  be  cut ;  town  and  farm  lines  to  be 
nm.  These  things  must  be  done,  govern  who  might.  The 
nature  of  man  and  his  condition  in  the  world,  for  the  first 
time  within  the  period  of  certain  history,  controlled  the  for- 
mation of  the  State.  The  necessity  of  the  colonists  wrote 
the  law.  Their  wants,  their  poverty,  their  manifest  con- 
venionce  made  them  bold  to  ask  of  the  Governor  and  of  the 
general  court,  immunities,  and,  to  certain  purposes,  sover- 
-eign  powers.  The  townsmen's  words  were  heard  and  weigh- 
-ed,  for  all  knew^  that  it  was  a  petitioner  that  could  not  =be 
slighted  ;  it  was  the  river,  or  the  winter,  or  famine,  or  the 

*  Bancroft;  Hist.  United  States,  vol.  1,  p.  SS9, 
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Pequols,  that  spoke  tliroiigli  them  to  tlie  Governor  and 
Council  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Instructed  by  necessity, 
each  little  company  organized  itself  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Jarger  town,  by  appointing  its  constable,  and  other  petty 
half-military  officers.  As  early  as  1 633,*  the  ofJice  of  towns- 
inan  or  selectman  appears,  who  seems  first  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  general  court,  as  here,  at  Concord,  in  1639. 
In  1635,  the  court  say,  whereas  particular  tovrns  have 
many  things  which  concern  only  themselves,  it  is  Ordered, 
that  the  freemen  of  every  town  shall  have  power  to  dispose 
.of  their  own  lands,  and  woods,  and  choose  their  own  par- 
ticular officers."!  This  pointed  chiefly  at  the  office  of  con- 
stable, but  they  soon  chose  their  own  selectmen,  and  very 
«arly  assessed  taxes ;  a  power  at  first  resisted,^  but  speedily 
confirmed  to  them. 

Meantime,  to  this  paramount  necessity,  a  milder  and  more 
pleasing  influence  was  joined.  I  esteem  it  the  happiness 
of  this  country,  that  its  settlers,  whilst  they  were  exploring 
:their  granted  and  natural  rlglits,  and  determining  the  power 
of  the  magistrate,  were  united  by  personal  affection,  Mem^ 
-bers  of  a  church,  before  whose  searching  covenant  all  rank 
\\d.s  abolished,  they  stood  in  awe  of  each  other,  as  religious 
jnen.  They  bore  to  John  \Vinthrop,  the  Governor,  a  grave 
but  hearty  kindness.  For  the  first  timis,  men  examined  the 
powers  of  the  chief  whom  they  loved  and  revered.  For 
the  first  time,  the  ideal  social  compact  was  real.  The  bands 
of  love  and  reverence  held  fast  the  little  state,  whilst  they 
untied  the  great  cords  of  authority  to  examine  their  sound' 
ness,  and  learn  on  what  wheels  they  ran.  They  were  to 
■  settle  the  internal  constitution  of  the  towns,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  their  power  in  the  commonwealth.    The  Governor 


*  Savage's  Wintlirop,  vol.  1,  p.  114. 

t  Colony  llororil<,  vol.  1. 
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conspires  with  thcni  in  limiting  his  claims  to  their  obedience, 
and  values  much  more  their  love,  than  his  chartered  author- 
ity. The  di?putes  between  that  forbearing  man  and  the 
deputies,  are  like  the  quarrels  of  girls,  so  much  do  they 
turn  upon  complaints  of  unkindness,  and  end  in  such  loving 
reconciliations.  It  was  on  doubts  concerning  their  own' 
power,  that,  in  1634,  a  committee  repaired  to  him  for  coun-- 
sel,  and  he  advised,  seeing  the  freemen  were  grown  so  nu- 
merous, to  send  deputies  from  every  town  once  in  a  year 
to  revise  the  laws  and  to  assess  all  monies.*  And  the' 
general  court,  thus  constituted j  only  needed  to  go  into  sep- 
arate session  from  the  council,  as  they  did  in  1644,f  to 
become  essentially  the  same  assembly  they  are  this  day.' 

By  this  course  of  events,  Concord  and  the  other  planta- 
tions found  themselves  separate  and  independent  of  Boston, 
with  certain  rights  of  their  own,  which,  what  they  werej  time 
alone  could  fully  determine  ;  enjoying,  at  the  same  time,  a 
strict  and  loving  fellowship  with  Boston,  and  sure  of  advice 
and  aid,  on  every  emergency.  Their  powers  were  speedily 
settled  by  obvious  convenience,  and  the  towns  learned  to 
exercise  a  sovereignty  in  the  laying  of  taxes  ;  in  the  choice 
of  their  deputy  to  the  house  of  representatives  ;  in  the 
disposal  of  the  town  lands;  in  the  care  of  public  worship, 
(he  school,  and  the  poor  ;  and,  what  seemed  of  at  least  equal 
importance,  to  exercise  the  right  of  expressing  an  opinion 
ou  every  question  before  the  country.  In  a  town-meeting, 
the  great  secret  of  [.rolitical  science  was  uncovered,  and  the 
problem  solved,  how  to  give  every  individual  his  fair  weight 
in  the  government,  without  any  disorder  from  numbers.  In 
a  town-meeting,  the  roots  of  society  were  reached.  Here 
the  rich  gave  counsel,  but  the  poor  also  ;  and  moreover,  the 

*  AVinthrop's  Journal,  Vok  1,  ])p.  1-28,  129,  and  the  Editor's 
note. 

t  Winthrop's  Journalj  Vol.  2.  p.  160. 
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}usf  a"ncl  the  unjust.  He  Is  ill  informed,  who  expects,- on" 
running  down  the  town  records  for  two  hundred  years,  to 
find  a  church  of  saints,  a  metropolis  of  patriots,  enacting 
wholesome  and  creditable  laws.  The  constitution  of  the 
towns  forbid  it.-  In  this  open  democracy,  every  opinion  had 
utterance  ;  ever)^  objection,  every  fact,  every  acre  of  land, 
every  boshel  of  rye,  its  entire  weiglit.  The  moderator  was 
the  passive  mouth-piece,  and  the  vote  of  the  town,  like  the 
vane  on  the  turret  overhead,  free  for  every  wind  to  turn, 
and  a-lways^  turned  by  the  last  and  strongest  breath.  In 
these  assemblies,  the  public  weal,  the  call  of  interest,  duty, 
rehgioHywere  heard  ;  and  every  local  feeling,  every  private 
grudge,  every  suggestion  of  petulance  and  ignorance,  were 
iK)t  less  faithfully  produced.  "VVrath  and  love  came  up  to 
town-meeting  in  company.  By  the  law  of  1641,  every 
man, — freeman  or  not, — inhabitant  or  not, — might  introduce 
any  business  Into  a  public  meeting.  Not  a  complaint  oc- 
curs in  all  the  volumes  of  our  Records,  of  any  inhabitant 
being  hindered  from  speaking,  or  suffering  from  any  violence 
or  usurpation  of  any  class.  The  negative  ballot  of  a  ten 
shilling,  freeholder,  was  as  fatal  as  that  of  the  honored  owner 
of  Blood's  Farms  or  Willard's  Purchase.  A  man  felt  him- 
sell  at  liberty  to  exhibit,  at  town-meeting,  feelings  and  ac- 
tions that  he  would  have  been  ashamed  of  anywhere  but 
amongst  his  neighbors.  Individual  protests  are  frequent. 
Peter  Wright  [1705]  desired  his  dissent  might  be  recorded 
from  the  tov/n's  grant  to  John  Shepard.*  In  1795,  several 
town-meetings  are  called,  upon  the  compensation  to  be  made 
to  a  few  proprietors  for  land  taken  in  making  a  bridle  road  ; 
and  one  of  them  demanding  large  damages,  many  offers  were 
made  him  in  town-meeting,  and  refused  ;  which  the  town 
thought  very  unreasonable."  The  matters  there  debated,  are 

*  Concord  Town  Records. 
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^uch  as  to  invite  very  small  considerations.  The  ill-spelled 
pages  of  the  town  records  contain  the  result.  I  shall  be  ex- 
cused for  confessing  that  I  have  set  a  value  upon  any  symp- 
tom of  meanness  and  private  pique  which  I  have  met  with, 
in  these  antique  books,  as  proof  that  justice  was  done;  that 
if  tlie  results  of  our  history  are  approved  as  wise  and  good, 
it  was  yet  a  free  strife;  if  the  good  counsel  prevailed,  the 
"sneaking  counsel  did  not  fail  to  be  sug^rpsted  ;  freedom  and 
virtue,  if  they  triumphed,  triumphed  in  a  fair  field.  And  so 
be  it  an  everlasting  testimony  for  them,  and  so  much  ground 
of  assurance  of  man's  capacity  for  self-government. 

It  is  the  consequence  of  this  institution,  that,  not  a  scliool 
house,  a  pubhc  pew,  a  bridge,  a  pound,  a  mill-dam,  halli 
been  set  up,  or  pulled  down,  or  altered,  or  bouglit,  or  sold, 
witliout  the  w'hole  population  of  this  town  having  a  voice  in 
the  affair.  A  general  contentment  is  the  result.  And  the 
people  truly  feel  that  they  are  lords  of  the  soil.  In  every 
winding  road,  in  every  stone  fence,  in  the  smokes  of  the 
poor-house  chimney,  in  the  clock  on  the  church,  they  read 
their  own  power,  and  consider,  at  leisure,  the  wisdom  and 
error  of  their  judgments. 

The  British  government  has  recently  presented  to  the 
several  public  libraries  of  this  country,  copies  of  the  splen- 
did edition  oftlie  Domesday  Book, and  otlier  ancient  public 
Records  of  England.  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  v.ould 
be  a  suitable  acknowledgement  of  this  national  munificence, 
if  the  records  of  one  of  our  towns, — of  this  town,  for  exam- 
ple,— should  be  printed,  and  presented  to  the  governments 
of  Europe  ;  to  the  English  nation,  as  a  thank-offering,  and 
as  a  certificate  of  the  progress  of  the  Saxon  race  ;  to  the 
continental  nations,  as  a  lesson  of  humanity  and  love. 
Tell  them,  the  Union  has  twenty-four  Slates,  and  Massa- 
chusetts is  one.  Tell  thera,  jMassachusetts  has  three  hun- 
dred towns,  and  Concord  is  one ;  that,  in  Concord,  are  five 
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hundred  rateable  polis,  and  every  one  has  an  equal  vote. 
About  ten  years  after  the  planting  of  Concord,  efforts  be- 
gan to  be  made  to  civlHze  the  Indians,  and  "  to  win  tiiem 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God."  Tiiis  indeed,  in  so 
many  words,  is  expressed  in  the  charter  of  the  Colony,  as 
one  of  its  ends  ;  and  this  design  is  named  first  in  the  printed 
"Considerations,"^  that  inclined  Hampden,  and  determin- 
ed AVinthrop  and  his  friends,  to  come  hither.  The  interest 
of  the  Puritans  in  the  natives,  was  heightened  by  a  suspi- 
cion at  that  time  prevailing,  that  these  were  the  lost  ten 
tribes  of  Israel.  The  man  of  the  woods  might  well  draw 
on  himself  the  compassion  of  the  planters.  His  erect  and 
perfect  form,  though  disclosing  some  irregular  virtues,  was 
found  jjoined  to  a  dwindled  soul.  jMaster  of  all  sorts  of  wood- 
craft, he  seemed  part  of  the  forest  and  the  lake,  and  the 
secret  of  his  amazing  skill  seemed  to  be,  that,  he  partook  of 
the  nature  and  fierce  instincts  of  the  beasts  he  slew.  Those 
who  dwelled  by  ponds  and  rivers,  had  some  tincture  of  civ- 
ility, but  the  hunters  of  the  tribe  were  found  intractable  at 
catechism.  Thomas  Hooker  anticipated  the  opinion  of 
Humboldt,  and  called  them  ''the  ruins  of  mankind.'' 

Early  efforts  were  made  to  instruct  them,  in  wdiich,  Mv. 
Bulkeley,  IMr.  Flint,  and  Capt.  Willard,  took  an  active 
part.  In  1644,  Squaw  Sachem,  the  widow  of  Nanepashem- 
et,  the  great  Sachem  of  Concord  and  l\nstic5  with  two  Sa- 
chems of  Wachuselt,  made  a  formal  submission  to  the  Eng- 
lish government,  and  intimated  their  desire,  "'  as  opportunity 
served,  and  the  English  lived  among  them,  to  learn  to  I'ead 
God's  word,  and  know  God  aright  :  and  the  general  court 
acted  on  their  rcquest.f  .)ohn  Eliot,  in  October,  1646, 
preached  his  fust  Sermon  in  the  Indian  language  at  Noo- 
nantum  ;  Waban,  Tuhattawan,  and  their  sannaps,  going 

*  Hutchinson's  Collection,  p.  27. 
t  ShaltLick,  p.  .'0. 
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thither  from  Concord^  to  hear  him.    There  under  the  rub- 
bish and  ruins  of  barbarous  hfe,  the  human  heart  heard  the 
voice  of  love,  and  awoke  as  from  a  sleep.    The  questions 
which  the  Indians  put,  betray  their  reason  and  their  ignorance. 
"  Can  Jesus  Christ  understand  prayers  in  the  Indian  lan- 
suatre?"    "If  a  man  be  wise,  and  his  sachem  weak,  must 
he  obey  him        At  a  meeting  which  Eliot  gave  to  the  squaws 
apart,  the  wife  of  Wampooas  propounded  the  question, 
"  whether  do  I  pray  when  niy  husband  prays,  if  I  speak 
nothing  as  he  doth,  yet  If  I  hke  what  he  saith  ? — "which 
questions  were  accounted  of  by  some,  as  part  of  the  whitenings 
of  the  harvest  toward."*  Tahattawan,  our  Concord  sachem, 
called  his  Indians  together,  and  bid  them  not  oppose  the 
courses  which  tlie  English  vrere  taking  for  their  good ;  for, 
said  he,  all  the  time  you  have  lived  after  the  Indian  fashion, 
under  the  power  of  the  higher  sachems,  what  did  they  care 
for  you  ?    They  took  away  your  skins,  your  kettles,  and 
your  wampum,  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  this  was  all  they 
regarded.  But  you  may  see  the  English  min-d  no  such  things, 
but  only  seek  your  welfare,  and  instead  of  taking  away,  are 
ready  to  give  to  you."    Tahattawan  and  his  son-in-law  Wa- 
ban,  besought  Eliot  to  come  and  preach  to  them  at  Concord, 
and  here  they  entered,  by  his  assistance,  into  an  agreement 
to  twenty-nine  rules,  all  "breathing  a  desire  to  conform  them- 
selves to  English  customs. f     They  requested  to  have  a 
town  given  them  within  the  bounds  of  Concord,  near  unto 
the  English.    When  this  question  was  propounded  by  Ta- 
liattawan,  he  was  asked,  why  he  desired  a  town  so  near, 
when  there  was  more  room  for  them  up  in  the  country? 
The  sachem  replied,  that,  he  knew  if  the  Indians  dwelt 
far  from  the  English,  tliey  would  not  so  much  care  to  pray, 
nor  could  they  be  so  ready  to  hear  the  w^ord  of  God,  but 

*  Shepard'?  Clear  Sunshine  of  the  Gospel,  London,  1648. 
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would  be  all  one  Indians  still  :  but  dwelllnf!:  near  the  Ene:-- 
lis!),  he  boped  It  might  be  otherwise  with  them  then."  We^ 
who  see  in  the  squaHd  remnants  of  the  twenty  tribes  of 
Massacliusetts,  the  final  failure  of  tliis  benevolent  enterprise,, 
can  hardly  learn  without  emotion,  the  earnestness  with  which 
the  nio~t  sensible  individuals  of  the  copper  race,  held  on  to  the 
new  I'Ope  ih.ey  had  conceived,  of  being  elevated  to  equality 
with  their  civilized  brotlier.  It  is  piteous  to  see  their  self- 
distrust,  in  their  request  to  remain  near  the  English,  and 
their  unanimous  entreaty  to  Capt.  AVillard,  to  be  their  Re-, 
corder,  being  very  solicitous  that  v.  hat  they  did  agree  upon,, 
might  be  faithfully  kept  without  alteration.  It  was  remark- 
able, that  the  preaching  was  not  wholly  new*  to  them.  "Their- 
forefathers,"  the  Indians  told  Eliot,  ^'did  know  God,  but 
after  this,  they  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  when  they  did 
awake,  they  quite  forgot  him."* 

At  the  instance  of  Eliot,  in  1651,  their  desire  was  grant-, 
ed  by  the  general  court,  and  Nashobah,  lying  near  Nagog 
pond,  now  partly  in  Littleton,  partly  in  Acton,  became  an 
Indian  town,  where  a  christian  worship  was  established  un- 
der an  Indian  ruler  and  teachcr.|  Wilson  relates,  that,  at  tlieir 
meetings,  '•  the  Indians  sung  a  psalm,  made  Indian  by  Eliot, 
in  one  of  our  ordinary  English  tunes,  melodiously. "J  Such 
was,  for  l]a!f  a  century,  the  success  uf  the  general  enterprise, 
that,  in  1G76,  theie  were  567  praying  Indians,  and  in  1689, 
twenty-four  Indian  pjrcachers,  and  eighteen  assemblies. 

iMeanlime,  Cc)ncord  increa:>ed  in  territory  and  population. 
The  lands  were  divided  ;  highways  were  cut  from  farm  to 
farm,  and  from  this  town  to  Boston.  A  military  company 
bad  been  organized  in  1636.  The  Pequots,  the  terror  of 
the  fiirmer,  were  exterminated  in  1637.  Capt.  Underbill, 
in  1638,  declared,  that,  ''the  new  plantations  of  Dedham 
and  Concord  do  afford  large  accommodation,  and  will  con- 

*  Shepard,  p.  9.    f  Shattuck,  p.  27.    J  Wilson's  Letter,  1651, 
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tain  abundance  of  ])eople.'"*  In  1039,  our  first  selectmen, 
]\Ir.  Flint,  Lt.  Wiilard,  and  Richard  Griffin,  were  appoint- 
ed.! And,  in  1610,  when  the  colony  rate  was  £1200, 
Concord  was  assessed  £504  The  country  already  began 
to  yield  more  than  was  consumed  by  the  inhabitants.^  The 
very  great  immigration  from  England  made  the  lands  more 
valuable  every  year,  and  supplied  a  market  for  the  produce. 
In  1643,  the  Colony  w^as  so  numerous,  that  it  became  ex- 
pedient to  divide  it  into  four  counties,  Concord  being  in- 
cluded in  JMiddlesex.y  In  1644,  the  town  contained  sixty 
families. 

But,  in  1640,  all  immigration  ceased,  and  the  coun- 
try produce  and  farm-stock  depreciated. U  Other  difficulties 
accrued.  The  fjsh,.  w4iich  had  been  the  abundant  manure 
of  the  settlers,  was  found  to  injure  the  land. 7  The  river, 
at  this  period,  seems  to  have  caused  some  distress  now  by 
its  overflow,  now  by  its  drought. S  A  cold  and  wet  summer 
blighted  the  corn  •  enormous  flocks  of  pigeons  beat  down 
and  eat  up  all  sorts  of  English  grain  ;  and  the  crops  suffer- 
ed much  from  mice. 9  New  plantations  and  better  land  had 
been  opened,  far  and  near  ;  and  wdiilst  many  of  the  Colonists 
at  33oston,  thought  to  remove,  or  did  remove  to  England,  the 
Concord  people  became  uneasy,  and  looked  around  for  new 
seats.  In  1613,  one  seventh  or  one  eighth  part  of  the  inhab- 
itants went  to  Connecticut  with  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  and  set- 
tled Fairfield.  Weakened  by  this  loss,  the  people  begged 
to  be  released  from  a  part  of  their  rates,  to  which  the  gen- 
era*!  court  consented. 10  Mr.  Bulkeley  dissuaded  his  people 
from  removing,  and  admonished  them  to  increase  their  faith 
with  their  griefs.    Even  this  check  which  befel  them,  ac- 
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qualnts  us  with  the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  for  the  good 
I'nan,  in  dealing  with  his  people,  taxes  them  with  luxury. 
*'  Vv'e  pretended  to  come  hither,"  he  says,  for  ordinances  ; 
but  now  ordinances  are  light  matters  with  us  ;  we  are  turn- 
ed after  the  prey.  We  have  among  us  excess  and  pride  of 
life  ;  pride  in  apparel,  daintiness  in  diet,  and  that  in  those 
who,  in  times  past,  would  have  been  satisfied  with  bread. 
This  is  tJie  sin  of  the  lowest  of  the  peoiAc.^'^-  Better  evi- 
dence could  not  be  desired  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  settle- 
ment. 

The  check  was  but  momcntaiy.  The  earth  teemed  w'ith 
fruits.  The  people  on  the  bay,  built  ships,  and  found  the 
Avay  to  the  West  Indies,  with  pipe-staves,  lumber,  and  fish; 
and  the  country  people  speedily  learned  how  to  supply 
themselves  with  sugar,  tea,  and  molasses.  The  college  had 
been  already  gathered  in  163S.  Now  the  school  house 
went  up.  Tiie  general  court,  in  1647,  "to  the  end  that 
learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers, 
Ordered,  that  every  township,  after  the  Lord  had  increased 
them  to  the  number  of  fifty  housc-holdei-s,  shall  appoint  one 
to  teach  all  children  to  write  and  read  ;  and  where  any  town 
shall  increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  Himilies,  they 
shall  set  up  a  Grammar  school,  the  masters  thereof  being 
able  to  instruct  youth  so  fiir  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 
University."!  With  these  requirements.  Concord  not  only 
complied,  but,  in  1653,  subscribed  a  sum  for  several  years 
to  the  support  of  llarv^ard  College. t 

But  a  new  and  alarming  public  distress  retarded  the  grow'th 
of  this,  as  of  the  sister  towns  during  more  than  twenty  years 
from  1654  to  1676.  In  1651,  the  four  united  New  Eng- 
land Colonies  agreed  to  raise  270  foot  and  40  horse,  to  re- 

*  Gospel  Covenant,  p.  SOI. 
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duce  Ninigiet,  Sacheiii  of  the  IS  iantlcs,  unci  appointed  JMajor 
Simon  Willard,  of  this  town,  to  the  command.*  Tliis  war 
seems  to  have  been  pressed  by  three  of  the  colonies,  and 
reluctantly  entered  by  ^Massachusetts.  Accordingly,  Major 
Willard  did  the  least  he  could,  and  incurred  the  censure  of" 
the  Commissioners,  who  write  to  their  'Moving  friend  JMajor 
Willard,"  that  they  leave  to  his  consideration  the  incon- 
veniencesarislngfrom  his  non-attendance  to  hiscommission.^f 
This  expedition  was  but  the  introduction  of  the  war  with 
King  Philip.  In  1670,  the  Wampanoags  began  to  grind 
their  hatchets,  and  mend  their  guns,  and  insult  the  English. 
Philip  surrendered  seventy  guns  to  the  commissioners  in 
Taunton  iMeeting-house,f  but  revenged  his  humiliation  a  few 
years  after,  by  carrying  fire  and  the  tomahawk  into  the  Eng- 
lish villages.  From  Narraganset  to  the  Connecticut  river, 
the  scene  of  war  was  sliiftcd  as  fast  as'these  red  hunters  could 
traverse  the  forest.  Concord  was  a  military  post.  The  inac- 
tivity of  i\Iajor  Willard,  in  Ninigret's  war,  had  lost  him  no 
confidence.  He  marched  from  Concord  to  Brookfield,  in 
season  to  save  the  people  whose  houses  had  been  burned, 
and  who  had  taken  sheUer  in  a  fortified  house. ^  But  he 
fought  with  disadvantage  against  an  enemy  who  must  be  hun- 
ted before  every  battle.  Some  flourishing  towns  were  burn- 
ed. John  IMonoco,  a  formidable  savage,  boasted  that  he 
had  burned  "Medfield  and  Lancaster,  and  would  burn  Groton, 
Concord,  ^Vatertown  and  Boston  adding, what  me  will, 
me  do."  He  did  burn  Groton,  but  before  he  had  executed 
the  remainder  of  his  threat,  he  was  hanged  in  Boston,  in 
September,  1676.|| 
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A  still  more  formidable  enemy  was  removed,  in  the  sam^ 
year,  by  the  capture  of  Canonchet,  the  faithful  ally  of  Phil- 
ip, who  was  soon  afterwards  shot  at  Stonington.  He  stoutly 
declared  to  the  commissioners  lliat  he  would  not  deliver 
up  a  Wampanoag,  nor  the  paring  of  a  Wampanoag's  nail," 
and  when  he  was  told  that  his  sentence  was  death,  he  said 
"  he  liked  it  well  that  he  was  to  die  before  his  heart  was 
soft,  or  he  had  spoken  anything  unwortliy  of  himself. ""^^ 

We  know  beforehand,  who  must  conquer  in  that  unequal 
struggle.  The  red  man  may  destroy  here  and  there  a  strag- 
gler, as  a  wild  beast  may  ;  he  may  fire  a  farm-house,  or  a 
village  ;  but  the  association  of  the  white  men,  and  their  arts 
of  war  give  them  an  overwhelming  advantage,  and  in  the 
first  blast  of  their  trumpet,  we  already  hear  the  flourish  of 
'  victory.  I  confess  what  chiefly  interests  me,  in  the  annals 
of  that  war,  is  the  grandeur  of  spirit  exliit)ited  by  a  few  of 
the  Indian  chiefs.  A  nameless  AVampanoag  who  was  put 
to  death  by  tlie  ^Nloliicans,  after  cruel  tortures,  was  asked  by 
his  butchers  during  the  torture,  how  he  liked  the  war? — 
be  said,  'Mie  found  it  as  sweet  as  sugar  was  to  English- 
men."i- 

The  only  compensation  which  war  offers  for  its  manifold 
mischiefs,  is  in  the  gieat  personal  qualities  to  which  it  gives 
scope  and  occasion.  The  virtues  of  patriotism  and  of  pro- 
digious courage  and  address  were  exhibited,  on  both  sides, 
and,  in  many  instanccsj  by  women.  The  historian  of  Con- 
cord has  preserved  an  instance  of  the  resolution  of  one  of 
the  daughters  of  the  town.  Two  young  farmers,  Abraham 
and  Isaac  Shepherd,  had  set  their  sister  ^lary,  a  girl  of  fif- 
teen years,  to  watch  whilst  they  threshed  grain  in  the  barn. 
The  Indians  stole  upon  her  before  she  was  aware,  and  her 
brothers  were  slain.    She  was  cairied  captive  into  the  In- 
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diari  country,  but,  at  night,  whilst  her  captors  were  asleep, 
she  plucked  a  saddle  from  under  the  head  of  one  of  them, 
took  a  horse  they  had  stolen  from  Lancaster,  and  having 
girt  the  saddle  on,  she  mounted,  swam  across  the  Nashua 
river,  and  rode  through  the  forest  to  her  home.* 

With  the  tragical  end  of  Phihp,  the  war  ended.  Be- 
leaguered in  his  own  country,  his  corn  cut  down,  his  piles 
of  meal  and  other  provision  wasted  by  the  English,  it  was 
only  a  great  thaw  in  January,  that,  melting  the  snow,  and 
opening  the  earth,  enabled  his  poor  followers  to  come  at  the 
ground-nuts,  else  they  had  starved.  Hunted  by  Captain 
Church,  he  fled  from  one  swamp  to  another  ;  his  brother, 
his  uncle,  his  sister,  and  his  beloved  squaw  being  taken  or 
slain,  he  was  at  last  shot  down  by  an  Indian  deserter,  as  he 
fled  alone  in  the  dark  of  the  morning,  not  far  from  his  own 
fort.f 

Concord  sufiered  little  from  the  war.  This  is  to  be  at- 
tributed no  doubt,  in  part,  to  the  fact,  that  troops  were  gen- 
erally quartered  here,  and  that  it  was  the  residence  of  many 
noted  soldiers.  Tradition  finds  another  cause  hi  the  sanc- 
tity of  its  minister.  The  elder  Bulkeley  was  gone.  In 
1659,Jhis  bones  were  laid  at  rest  in  the  forest.  But  the 
mantle  of  his  piety,  and  of  the  peoples'  affeciion  fell  upon  his 
son  Edward,*§^  the  fame  of  whose  prayers,  it  is  said,  once 
saved  Concord  from  an  attack  of  the  Indian. ||  A  great 
defence  undoubtedly  was  the  village  of  Praying  Indians, 
until  this  settlement  fell  a  victim  to  the  envenomed  preju- 
dice against  their  countrymen.  The  worst  feature  in  the 
history  of  those  years,  is,  that  no  man  spake  for  the  Indian. 
When  the  Dutch,  or  the  French,  or  the  English  royalist, 
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disagreed  with  the  Colony,  there  was  always  found  a  Dutch,- 
or  French,  or  tory  party, — an  earnest  minority, — to  keep 
things  from  extremity.  But  the  Indian  seemed  to  inspire 
such  a  feeling  as  the  wild  beast  inspires  in  the  people  near 
his  den.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  Concord  to  have  permitted 
a  disgraceful  outrage  upon  the  friendly  Indians  settled  within 
its  limits,  in  February,  1G7G,  which  ended  in  their  forcible 
expulsion  from  the  lown. 

This  painful  incident  which  is  but  too  just  an  example 
of  the  measure  which  the  Indians  ha\  e  generally  received 
from  the  whites.  For  them  the  heart  of  charity,  of  human- 
ity, v^'as  stone.  After  Philip's  death,  their  strength  was 
irrecoverably  broken.  They  never  more  disturbed  the  in- 
terior settlements,  and  a  few  vagrant  families,  that  are  now 
pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  ^Massachusetts,  are  all  that  is 
left  of  the  twenty  tribes. 

"Alas!  for  them — their  day  is  o'er, 
Their  fires  are  out  from  hill  ami  bliore. 
No  more  for  them  the  ^vild  deer  boui)d-s, 
The  plough  is  on  their  hunting  grounds; 
The  pale  man's  axe  rings  in  tht-ir  woods, 
The  pale  man's  sail  skims  o'er  their  flood, 
Their  pleasant  springs  arc  dry."* 

I  turn  gladly  to  the  progress  of  our  civil  Ijistory.  Before 
1666,  15000  acres  had  been  added  by  grants  of  the  general 
court  to  the  oi-iginal  territory  of  the  town.f  so  that  Concord 
then  included  the  greater  part  of  the  towns  of  Bedford,  Ac- 
ton, Lincoln,  and  Carlisle. 

In  the  great  growth  of  the  country.  Concord  participated, 
as  is  manifest  from  its  increasing  polls,  and  increased  rates. 
Randolph,  at  this  period  w  rites  to  the  English  Government, 
concerning  the  country  towns  ;  '-The  farmers  are  numerous 
and  wealthy,  live  in  good  houses  ;  are  given  to  hospitality  ; 
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-and  make  good  advantage  by  their  corn,  caule,  poultry,  but- 
ier.  and  cheese.'.'*  Edward  Bulkeley  was  the  pastor,  until 
his  deal]],  in  1696.  His  youngest  brother,  Peter,  was  dep- 
uty from  Conco.d,  and  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  bouse  of 
deputies  in  1616.  Tlie  following  year,  lie  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land, with  JMr.  Stoughton,  as  agent  for  the  colony  ;  and,  on 
his  return,  in  1685,  was  a  royal  councillor.  But  1  am  sor- 
ry to  fmd  that  the  servile  Randolph  speaks  of  him  with 
marked  respect. f  It  would  seem  that  his  visit  to  England, 
had  made  him  a  courtier.  In  1689,  Concord  partook  of  the 
general  indignation  of  the  province  against  Andros.  A  com- 
pany marched  to  the  capital  under  Lieut.  Heald,  forming  a 
part  of  that  body  concerning  wliich  we  are  informed,  "  the 
country  people  came  armed  into  Boston,  on  the  afternoon 
(of  Thursday,  18th  April.)  in  such  rage  and  heat,  as  made 
us  all  tremble  to  think  what  would  follow  ;  for  nothing  would 
satisfy  them  but  that  the  governor  must  be  bound  in  chains 
or  cords,  and  put  in  a  more  secure  place,  and  that  they 
would  see  done  before  they  went  away  ;  and  to  satisfy  them 
he  was  guarded  by  them  to  the  fort."."!;  But  the  town  re- 
ords  of  that  day  confine  themselves  to  descriptions  of  lands, 
and  to  conferences  with  the  neighboring  towns  to  run  boun- 
dary lines.  In  1699,  so  broad  was  their  territory,  I  find 
the  selectmen  running  the  lines  with  Chelmsford,  Cambridge 
and  Watertown.^  Some  interesting  peculiarities  in  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  time,  appear  in  the  town's  books. 
Proposals  of  marriage  were  made  by  the  parents  of  the  par- 
ties, and  minutes  of  such  private  agreements  sometimes  en- 
tered on  the  clerk's  records.  II  The  public  charity  seems  to 
have  been  bestowed  in  a  manner  now  obsolete.    The  town 
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lends  its  commons  as  pastures,  to  poor  men ;  and  being 
informed  of  the  great  present  want  of  Thomas  Pehit,  gave 
order  to  Stephen  Hosmer,  to  dehver  a  town  cow,  of  a  black 
color,  with  a  white  face,  unto  said  Pchit,  for  his  present  sup- 
ply."* 

From  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
.tury,  our  records  indicate  no  interruption  of  the  tranquillity 
of  the  inhabitants,  either  in  church  or  in  civil  affairs.  After 
the  death  of  Rev.  JMr.  Estabrook,  in  1711,  it  was  propoun- 
ded at  the  town  meeting,  '^whether  one  of  the  three  gende- 
men  lately  improved  here  in  preaching,  namely,  Mr.  John 
Whiting,  i\Ir.  Holyokc,  and  ]\Ir.  Prescott  shall  be  now  cho- 
sen in  the  work  of  the  ministry  ?  Voted  aflirmatively."f 
Mr.  Whiting,  who  was  chosen,  was,  we  are  told,  in  his  epi- 
taph, a  universal  lover  of  mankind.'*  The  charges  of  ed- 
ucation and  of  legislation,  at  this  period,  seem  to  have  afllic- 
ted  the  town  ;  for,  they  vote  to  petition  the  general  court, 
to  be  eased  of  the  law  relating  to  providing  a  schoolmaster; 
happily,  the  court  refused;  and  in  1712,  the  select-men 
agreed  whh  Ca})t.  James  Minott,  "for  his  son  Timothy  to 
keep  the  school  at  the  school-house  for  the  town  of  Con- 
'Cord,  for  half  a  year  ])eginning  2d  June  ;  and  if  any  scholar 
shall  come,  within  tlie  said  time,  for  larning  exceeding  his 
son's  ability,  the  said  Captain  doth  agree  to  instruct  them 
himself  in  the  tongues,  till  the  above  said  time  be  fulfilled ; 
for  W'hich  service,  the  town  is  to  pay  Capt.  I\Iinott,  ten 
pounds."!:  Captain  ^Minott  seems  to  have  served  our  pru- 
dent fathers,  in  the  double  capacity  of  teacher  and  repre- 
sentative. It  is  an  article  in  the  selectmen's  warrant  for 
the  town  meeting,  to  see  if  tlie  town  will  lay  in  for  a  repre- 
sentative not  exceeding  four  pounds."  Captain  jMInolt  was 
chosen,  and  after  the  general  court  was  adjourned,  received  oj 
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ihe  town  for  his  services,  an  allowance  of  three  shillings  per 
day.  The  country  was  not  yet'  so  thickly  settled,  but  that 
the  inhabitants  suffered  from  wolves  and]  wild-cats,  which 
infested  the  woods  ;  since  bounties  of  twenty  shillings  are 
given,  as  late  as  1735,  to  Indians  and  whites,  for  the  heads 
of  these  animals,  after  the  constable  has  cut  off  the  ears.* 

Mr.  Whiting  was  succeeded  in  the  pastoral  office  by  Rev. 
Daniel  Bliss,  in  173S.  Soon  after  his  ordination,  the  town 
seems  to  have  been  divided  by  ecclesiastical  discords.  In 
1741,  the  celebrated  AVhitfield  preached  here,  in  the  open 
air,  to  great  congregation.  j\Ir.  Bliss  heard  that  great 
^)rator  with  delight,  and  by  his  earnest  sympathy  with  him, 
in  opinion  and  practice,  gave  offence  to  a  part  of  his  people. 
Party  and  mutual  councils  were  called,  but  no  grave  charge 
w^as  made  good  against  him.  I  find,  in  the  Church  Rec- 
-ords,  the  charges  preferred  against  him,  his  answer  thereto, 
.and  the  result  of  the  Council.  The  charges  seem  to  have 
been  made  by  the  lovers  of  order  and  moderation  against 
Mr.  Bliss,  as  a  favorer  of  religious  excitements.  His  answer 
to  one  of  the  counts,  breathes  such  true  piety,  that  I  cannot 
forbear  to  quote  it.  The  ninth  allegation  is  That  in  pray- 
ing for  himself,  in  a  church  meeting,  in  December  last,  he 
said,  '  he  was  a  poor  vile  worm  of  the  dust,  that  was  allowed 
as  ^Mediator  between  God  and  this  people.'  "  To  this  I\Ir. 
Bliss  replied,  In  the  prayer  you  speak  of,  Jesus  Christ  was 
acknowledged  as  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  man; 
at  which  time,  1  was  filled  with  wonder,  that  such  a  sinful 
and  .worthless  worm  as  I  am,  was  allowed  to  represent 
-Christ,  in  any  manner,  even  so  far  as  to  be  bringing  the  pe- 
titions and  thank  offerings  of  the  people  unto  God,  and  God's 
will  and  truths  to  the  people ;  and  used  the  word  Mediator 
in  some  differing  light  from  that  you  have  given  it ;  but  I 
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confess,  I  was  soon  uneasy  that  I  liad  used  the  word,  lest 
some  would  put  a  wrong  nncanin'4  thereupon."*  The  coun- 
cil admonished  IMr.  Bliss  of  some  improprieties  of  expres- 
sion, but  bore  witness  to  his  puritv  and  fidelity  in  his  office. 
In  1764,  Whitfield  preached  again,  at  Concord,  on  Sunday 
afternoon  ;  Mr.  Bliss  preached  in  the  morning,  and  the  Con- 
cord people  thought  their  uoinistcr  gave  them  th.e  belter  ser- 
mon of  the  two.    It  was  also  his  last. 

The  planting  of  the  Colony  was  the  effect  of  religious 
principle.  The  Revolution  was  the  fruit  of  another  prin- 
ciple,— the  devouring  thirst  for  justice.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  the  article  in  the  Selectmen's  warrant,  in  17G5,  "  to 
see  if  the  town  will  give  the  Re])resentative  any  instructions 
about  any  important  aflair  to  be  transacted  by  the  general 
court,  concerning  the  Stamp  Act;"|  to  the  peace  of  1783, 
the  town  records  breathe  a  resolute  and  warlike  spirit,  so 
bold  from  the  first,  as  liardly  to  admit  of  increase. 

It  would  bo  impossible,  on  this  occasion  to  recite  all  these 
patriotic  papers.  I  must  content  myself  with  a  few  brief 
extracts.  On  the  21th  January,  1774,  m  answer  to  letters 
received  from  the  united  committees  of  correspondence,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston,  the  town  say  : 

"Wc  cannot  possibly  vicwv;ith  indifference,  the  past  and 
present  obstinate  endeavors  of  the  enemies  of  this,  as  well  as 
the  mother  country,  torol)  us  of  those  rights,  that  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing glory  and  felicity  of  this  land  ;  rights,  that  -we  are 
obliged  to  no  power,  under  heaven,  for  the  enjoy  n:ient  of;  as 
they  are  the  fruitof  the  heroic  enterprlzcs  of  the  first  settlers 
of  these  American  colonies.  And  though  we  cannot  but  be 
alarmed  at  the  great  majorit}-,  in  the  l^rltish  parliament,  for 
the  imposition  of  unconstitutional  taxes  on  the  colonies,  yet, 
it  gives  life  and  strength  to  every  attempt  to  oppose  them, 
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that  not  only  the  people  of  this,  but  the  neigliboring  prov- 
inces are  remarkably  utiiicd  in  the  important  and  interesting 
opposition,  wliich,  as  it  succeeded  before,  in  some  measure, 
by  the  blessing  of  heaven,  so,  we  cannot  but  hope  it  v.  ill  be 
attended  with  still  cjreater  success,  in  future. 

Resolved,  That  these  colonies  ha\e  been  and  still  are 
illegally  taxed  by  the  British  parliament,  as  they  are  not 
virtually  represented  therein. 

Tliat  the  purchasing  commodities  subject  to  such  illegal 
taxation  is  an  explicit,  though  an  impious  and  sordid  resig- 
nation of  the  liberties  of  this  free  and  happy  people. 

That,  as  the  British  Parliament  have  empowered  the 
East  India  Company  to  export  their  tea  into  Amexica,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  from  hence;  to  render 
the  design  abortive,  we  w  ill  not.  in  this  town,  either  by  our- 
selves, or  any  from  or  under  us,  buy,  sell,  or  use  any  of  the 
East  India  Company's  tea,  or  any  otlier  tea,  whilst  there  is 
a  duty  for  raising  a  rc\'enue  thereon  in  America ;  neither 
will  we  suffer  any  such  tea  to  be  used  in  our  families. 

That,  all  such  persons  as  shall  purchase,  sell,  or  use  any 
such  tea,  shall,  for  the  future,  be  deemed  unfriendly  to  the 
happy  constitution  of  this  country. 

That,  in  conjunction  with  our  brethren  in  America,  w-e 
will  risk  our  fortunes,  and  even  our  lives,  in  defence  of  his 
majesty,  King  George  the  third,  his  person,  crown  and  dig- 
nity;  and  will,  also,  with  the  same  resolution,  as  his  free- 
born  subjects  in  this  country,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power, 
defend  all  our  rights  inviolate  to  the  latest  posterity. 

Tiiat,  if  any  person  or  persons,  inhabitants  of  this  prov- 
ince, so  long  as  there  is  a  duty  on  tea,  shall  import  any 
lea  from  the  India  House,  in  England,  or  be  factors  for  the 
East  India  con]})any  ;  w^e  will  treat  them,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, as  enemies  to  their  country,  and  with  contempt  and 
detestation. 
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That,  we  think  it  our  duty,  at  this  critical  time  ofouf 
■public  affairs,  to  return  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  town  of 
Boston,  for  every  rational  measure  they  have  taken  for  the 
preservation  or  recovery  of  our  invaluable  riglits  and  liber- 
ties infringed  upon  •  and  we  hope,  should  the  state  of  our 
public  affairs  require  it,  that  they  will  still  remain  watchful 
and  persevering;  with  a  steady  zeal  to  espy  out  everything 
that  shall  have  a  tendency  to  subvert  our  happy  constitu- 
tion.'^* 

On  the  27th  June,  near  three  hundred  persons,  upwards 
'of  21  years  of  age,  iniiabitants  of  Concord,  entered  into  a 
covenant,  "solemnly  engaging  with  each  other,  in  the  pres- 
■ence  of  God,  to  suspend  all  conunercial  mtercourse  with 
Great  Britain,  until  the  act  for  blocking  the  harbor  of  Bos- 
ton be  repealed  ;  and  neither  to  buy  nor  consume  any  mer- 
chandize imported  from  Great  Britain,  nor  to  deal  with  those 
who  do."t 

In  August,  a  County  Convention  met  in  this  town,  to  de- 
liberate upon  tlic  alarming  state  of  public  affairs,  and  pub- 
lished an  admirable  report. J  In  September,  incensed  at  the 
new  royal  law,  which  made  the  judges  dependent  on  the 
crown,  the  inhabitants  assembled  on  the  common,  and  for- 
bade the  justices  to  open  the  court  of  sessions.  This  little 
town  then  assumed  the  sovereignty.  It  was  judge  and  jury 
and  council  and  king.  On  the  26th  of  the  month,  the  whole 
town  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  safety,  ''to  suppress 
all  riots,  tumults,  and  disordeis  in  said  town,  and  to  aid  all 
untainted  magistrates,  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
land.''§  It  was  then  voted,  to  raise  one  or  more  companies 
of  minute  men,  by  enlistment,  to  be  paid  by  the  town  when- 
ever called  out  of  town  ;  and  to  provide  arms  and  ammunition, 
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that  those  who  are  unable  to  purcliase  them  themselves^ 
may  have  the  advantage  of  them,  if  necessity  calls  for  it."* 
In  Octohcr,  the  Provincial  Congress  met  in  Concord.  John 
Hancock  was  President.  This  body  was  composed  of  the 
foremost  patriots,  and  adopted  those  eliicicnt  measures 
whose  })rogrcss  and  issue  belong  to  the  history  of  the  na- 
tion.f 

The  clergy  of  New  England  were,  for  the  most  part, 
zealous  promoters  of  the  revolution.  A  deep  religious  sen- 
timent sanctified  the  thirst  for  liberty.  All  the  niilitary 
movements  in  this  town,  were  solemnized  by  acts  of  public 
worship.  In  January,  1775,  a  meeting  was  held  for  the 
enlisting  of  minute  men.  Rev.  AVilliam  Emerson,  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  preached  to  the  peo- 
ple. Sixty  men  enlisted  and,  in  a  few  days,  many  more. 
On  13lh  .March,  at  a  general  review  of  all  the  military 
companies,  he  preacljed  to  a  very  full  assembly,  taking  for 
Iiis  text.  H  C'hronicles,  13,  12,  "And,  behold,  God  himself 
is  v.'ith  us  for  our  captain,  and  his  priests,  with  sounding 
trumpets,  to  cry  alarm  against  you."t  It  is  said  that  all 
the  services  of  that  day,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
]»e(}ple,  even  to  the  singing  of  the  psalm. 

A  huL^e  amount  of  military  stores  had  been  deposited  in 
ibis  town,  by  order  of  the  Provincial  Committee  of  safety. 
It  was  to  destroy  those  stores,  that  the  troops  who  were  at- 
tacked in  this  town,  on  the  19  April,  1775,  were  sent 
liilher  by  General  Gage. 

The  story  of  that  day  is  w  ell  known.  In  these  peaceful 
fields,  for  the  first  time,  since  a  hundred  years,  the  drum 
and  alarm  gun  were  lieard,  and  the  farmers  snatched  down 
their  ru>ty  firelocks  from  the  kitchen  walls,  to  make  good 
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the  resolute  words  of  their  town  debates.    In  the  field 
where  the  western  abutment  of  the  old  bridge  may  still  be 
seen,  about  half  a  mile  from  this  spot,  the  first  organized 
resistance  was  made  to  the  British  arms.    There  the  Amer- 
icans first  shed  British  blood.    Eight  hundred  British  sol- 
diers, under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Francis  Smith,  had 
marched  from  Boston  to  Concord;  at  Lexington  had  fired 
upon  the  brave  handful  of  militia,  for  which  a  speedy  re- 
venge was  reaped  by  the  same  militia  in  the  afternoon. 
When  they  entered  Concord,  they  found  the  militia  and 
minute  men  assembled  under  the  command  of  Col.  Barrett 
and  ]\Iajor  Buttrick.    This  little  battalion,  though  in  their 
hasty  council  some  were  urgent  to  stand  their  ground,  re- 
treated, before  the  enemy,  to  the  high  land  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  river,  to  wait  for  reinforcement.    Col.  Barrett 
ordered  the  troops  not  to  fire,  unless  fired  upon.    The  Brit- 
ish following  them  across  the  bridge,  posted  three  compa- 
nies, amounting  to  about  one  hundred  men,  to  guard  the 
bridge,  and  secure  the  return  of  the  plundering  party. 
INIeantime,  the  men  of  Acton,  Bedford,  Lincoln,  and  Car- 
lisle, all  once  included  in  Concord,  remembering  their  pa- 
rent town  in  the  hour  of  danger,  arrived  and  fell  into  the 
'ranks  so  fast,  that.  Major  Buttrick  found  himself  superior 
in  number  to  the  enemy's  party  at  the  bridge.    And  when 
■the  smoke  began  to  rise  from  the  village  where  the  British 
were  burning  cannon-carriages   and  military  stores,  the 
Americans  resolved  to  force  tlieir  way  into  town.  The 
'English  beginning  to  pluck  up  some  of  the  planks  of  the 
^■bridge,  the  Americans  quickened  their  pace,  and  the  British 
.fired  one  or  two  shots  up  the  river,  (our  ancient  friend  here, 
-Master  Blood,  saw  the  water  struck  by  the  first  ball ;)  then 
a  single  gun,  the  ball  from  which  wounded  Luther  Blanchard 
>  and  Jonas  Brown,  and  then  a  volley,  by  which  Captain 
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Isaac  Davis,  and  Abner  Hosmer  of  Aclon,  were  instantly 
killed.  iMajor  BuUrlck  leaped  from  the  ground,  and  gave 
the  command  to  fire,  which  was  repeated  in  a  simultaneous 
cry  by  all  his  men.  The  Americans  fired,  and  killed  two 
men,  and  wounded  eight.  A  head  stone  and  a  foot  stone, 
on  this  bank  of  the  river,  mark  the  place  where  these 
first  victims  lie.  The  British  retreated  immediately  to- 
wards the  village,  and  were  joined  by  two  companies  of  gren- 
adiers, whom  the  noise  of  the  firing  had  hastened  to  the 
spot.  Tlie  militia  and  minute  men, — every  one  from  that 
moment  being  his  own  commander, — ran  over  the  hills  op- 
posite the  battle  field,  and  across  the  great  fields,  into  the 
east  quarter  of  the  town,  to  waylay  the  enemy,  and  annoy  * 
his  retreat.  The  British,  as  soon  as  they  were  rejoined  by 
the  plundering  detachment,  began  that  disastrous  retreat  to 
Boston,  which  Avas  an  omen  to  both  parties,  of  the  event  of 
the  war. 

In  all  the  anecdotes  of  that  day's  events,  we  may  discern 
llie  natural  action  of  the  people.  It  was  not  an  extravagant 
ebullition  of  feeling,  but  might  have  been  calculated  on  by 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  spirits  and  habits  of  our  commu- 
niiy.  Those  poor  farmers  who  came  up,  that  day,  to  defend 
their  native  soil,  acted  from  the  simplest  instincts.  They 
did  not  knov/,  it  was  a  deed  of  fame  they  were  doing.  These 
men  did  not  babble  of  glory.  They  never  dreamed,  their 
children  would  contend  who  had  done  the  most.  They 
supposed  they  had  a  right  to  their  corn  and  their  cattle, 
without  paying  tribute  to  any  but  their  own  governors.  And 
as  they  had  no  fear  of  man,  they  yet  did  have  a  fear  of  God. 
Capt.  Charles  •Miles,  who  was  wounded  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  told  my  venerable  friend  wdio  sits  by  me,  ^'that 
he  went  to  the  services  of  that  day,  w^ith  the  same  seriousness 
and  acknowledgement  of  God,  which  he  carried  to  church.''' 
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The  presence  of  these  aged  men  who  Vv'cie  in  arms  on 
that  clay,  seems  to  bring  us  nearer  to  it.  The  benignant 
Providence  which  has  prolomied  their  lives  to  this  hour, 
gratifies  the  strong  curiosity  of  the  new  generation.  Tiie 
Pilgrims  are  gone  ;  but  vre  see  v.diat  manner  of  persons  they 
were  who  stood  in  the  wor^t  perils  of  the  Revolution.  We 
hold  by  the  hand  the  last  of  the  invinciljle  men  of  old,  and 
confirm  from  living  lips  the  sealed  records  of  time. 

And  you,  my  fatliers,  wlioniCJod  and  the  history  of  your 
country  have  ennobled,  may  vrell  bear  a  chief  part  in  keep- 
hig  this  peaceful  birth-dav  of  our  town.  You  are  indeed 
extraordinary  heroes.  If  ever  nren  in  arms  had  a  spotless 
cause,  you  had.  You  have  fought  a  good  fight.  And  hav- 
ing quit  }'ou  like  men  in  the  battle,  you  have  quit  your- 
selves like  men  in  your  virtuous  families ;  in  your  corn- 
fields;  and  in  society.  "We  ^vill  not  hide  your  honorable 
grey  hairs  under  peri^^diin^  laurel  leaves,  but  the  eye  of  af- 
fection and  veneration  follows  you.  You  are  set  apart, — 
and  forever, — for  the  csieem  and  gratitude  of  the  human 
race.  To  you  belongs  a  bitter  badge  than  stars  and  rib- 
bons. This  prospering  country  is  your  ornament,  and  this 
expanding  nation  is  multiplying  your  praise  with  millions  of 
tongues. 

The  agitating  events  of  those  days  were  duly  remember- 
ed in  the  cliurcli.  On  the  second  day  afier  the  affray,  di- 
vine service  was  attended,  in  this  house,  by  700  soldiers. 
William  Emerson,  the  pastor,  had  a  hereditary  claim  to  the 
aftection  of  the  j)eopk',  being  descended  in  the  fourth 
generation,  from  Edward  Bulkeley,  son  of  Peter.  But  he 
had  merits  of  his  own.  The  cause  of  the  colonies  was  so 
much  in  his  heart,  that  he  did  not  cease  to  make  it  the  subr 
ject  of  his  preaching  and  his  prayers,  and  is  said  to  have 
fieeply  inspired  many  of  his  people  with  jiis  own  enthusiasm. 
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He,  at  least,  saw  clearly  the  jjiTirnant  consctiiicnccs  of 
llic  19th  April.  I  linvc  found  within  a  few  days,  among 
some  family  |)a{)^Ts,  his  ahnanac  of  lllo,  in  a  blank  leaf  of 
which,  he  has  wiilicn  a  narrative  of  the  fj^^h.i  ;*  and,  at  the 
clo*=c  of  the  month,  he  writes,  ''This  monlii  lemarlvuhle  for 
the  greatest  events  of  the  present  a;je."  To  promote  the 
same  cause,  he  asked,  and  obtained  of  the  town,  leave  to  ac- 
cept the  commission  of  chnphiin  to  the  iVorlhern  armv,  at 
Ticonderoga,  and  died,  after  a  few  months,  of  the  distem- 
per that  prevailed  in  the  cam[). 

In  the  wiiole  course  of  the  war,  the  town  did  not  de])art 
from  this  pledge  it  had  given.  Its  little  population  of  1^300 
souls,  behaved  like  a  party  to  the  contest.  The  number  of 
its  troops  constantly  in  sei  vice,  is  very  great.  Its  pecunia- 
ry burdens  aie  out  of  all  proj^ortion  to  its  capital.  The 
economy  so  rigid  which  marked  its  earlier  hi>tory,  has  all 
vanished.  It  spends  profusely,  aflectionatcly,  in  the  ser- 
vice. Since,"  say  the  jilaintive  records,  "  General  ^Vash- 
ington,  at  Cambridge,  is  not  able  to  give  but  '21s.  per  cord, 
for  wood,  for  the  army  ;  it  is  Voted,  tliat  this  town  encour- 
age the  inhabitants  to  suj^tply  the  army,  by  paying  two  dol- 
lars, per  cord,  over  and  above  the  Genci'ars  })rice,  to  such 
as  shall  carry  wood  thither;*'!  and  210  cords  of  wood  were 
carried. J  A  similar  order  is  taken  respecting  hay.  Whilst 
]>o-ion  was  occupied  by  the  J>ritish  tioops.  Concord  con- 
tributed to  tlie  relief  of  the  inhabitants,  £70,  in  money; 
225  bushels  of  grr.in  ;  and  a  quantity  of  meat  and  wood. 
When,  presently,  the  poor  of  I^o'^ton  were  (junrtcred  by 
the  provincial  congress,  on  the  neighboring  country,  Con- 
cord received  82  persons  to  its  hospitality. In  the  year 
1775,  it  raised  100  minute  men,  and  74  soldiers  to  serve  at 
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Cambridge,  In  ^March,  177G,,  1  15  men  were  raised  by  this 
town  to  serve  at  Dorcliesicr  heights.*  In  Jime,  the  gen- 
eral assembly  on\Iassachu-eus  resolved  to  raise  5000  mili- 
tia, for  six  months,  to  reinforce  the  Continental  army.  The 
numbers,"  say  they,  "  are  laige,  hut  this  court  has  the  ful- 
lest assurance,  that  their  brethren,  on  this  occasion,  will  not 
confer  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  v>  ill,  without  hesitation,  and 
with  the  utn:iost  alacrity  and  dLSjKitch,  fill  up  the  numbers 
proportioned  to  the  several  lo\vn.^."f  On  that  occasion, 
Concord  furnished  67  men,  paying  them  itself,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  £622.  And  so  on,  with  every  levy,  to  the  end 
of  the  war.  For  these  men,  It  was  continually  jirovldlng 
shoes,  stockings,  shirts,  coats,  blankets,  an;l  beef.  The  tax- 
es, which  before  the  war,  had  not  much  exceeded  £200 
per  annum,  amounted,  in  the  yeai'  17S2,  to  ^'95-1 1,  in  sil- 
ver.f 

The  great  expense  of  the  war  was  borne  with  cheerful- 
ness, whilst  the  war  lasted;  but  years  passed,  after  the 
peace,  before  the  debt  was  })aid.  As  soon  as  danger  and 
injury  ceased,  the  people  were  left  at  leisure  to  consider 
their  poverty  and  their  debts.  The  town  records  show  how 
slowly  the  inhabitants  recovered  from  the  strain  of  exces- 
sive exertion.  Their  instructions  to  their  representatives 
are  full  of  loud  complaints  of  the  disgraceful  state  of  public 
credit,  and  the  excess  of  public  expenditure.  They  may 
be  pardoned,  under  such  distress,  for  the  mistakes  of  an  ex- 
treme frugality.  They  fell  into  a  common  error,  not  yet 
dismissed  to  the  moon,  that  the  remedy  was,  to  forbid  the 
great  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  and  to  prescribe, 
by  law,  the  prices  of  articles.  The  operation  of  a  new  gov- 
ernment was  dreaded,  lest  it  should  prove  expensive,  and- 

♦Shattuck,  p.  121. 

t  Bradford,  History  of  MassachuNClts,  vol.  2,  p.  113. 
jShattuck,  p.  12G.  •  _ 
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t!ie  country  towns  thought  it  would  he  cheaper  if  it  were 
removed  from  the  capital.  They  were  jealous  lest  the  gen- 
eral court  should  pay  itself  too  liberally,  and  our  fathers 
must  be  forgiven  by  their  charitable  posterity,  if,  in  17S2, 
before  choosing  a  representative  it  was  Voted,  that  the  per- 
son who  should  be  chosen  representative  to  the  general 
courtj  should  receive  6s.  per  day,  whilst  in  actual  service, 
an  account  of  whichtime  he  should  bring  to  the  town,  and  if 
it  should  be,  that  the  general  court  should  resolve,  that,  their 
pay  should  be  more  than  6s.  then,  the  representative  shall 
be  hereby  directed  to  pay  the  overplus  into  the  town  treas- 
ury."* This  was  securing  the  prudence  of  the  public  ser- 
vants. 

But  whilst  the  town  had  its  own  fidl  share  of  the  public 
distress,  it  was  very  far  from  desiring  relief  at  the  cost  of 
order  and  law.    In  1766,  when  the  general  sufferings  drove 
ibc  people  in  parts  of  AN'orcester  and  Hampshire  Counties, 
to  insurrection,  a  large  party  of  armed  insurgents  arrived  in 
this  town,  on  the  l'2th  September,  to  hinder  the  sitting  of 
the  Court  of  Connnon  Pleas.    But  they  found  no  counte- 
nance licre.f    The  same  people  who  had  been  active  in  a 
County  Convention  to  consider  grievances,  condemned  the 
rebcHioi),  and  joined  the  authorities  in  putting  it  down.  In 
17^7,  the  admirable  instructions  given  by  the  town  to  its 
representative,  are  a  proud  monument  of  the  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  that  prevailed.     The  grievances  ceased 
.with  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  constitution.     The  con- 
stitution of  jMassachusetts  had  been  already  accepted.  It 
was  put  to  the  town  of  Concord,  in  October  1776,  by  the 
Legislature,  whether  the  existing  house  of  representatives 
sliould  enact  u  constitution  for  the  State  ?    The  town  an- 

*  Records,  May  ;:>. 

1  iiradtoid,  Hist.  MassachuscliSj  vol.  1,  p.  iiGG,  and  llecoids, 
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sweied  i\o.*  The  gc-ueial  court,  notwiilistandiiii,^,  cli-aught- 
ed  a  constltuiion,  sent  it  here,  and  a^kcd  tlic  town  wlieib.er 
they  would  have  it  for  the  law  of  the  Stale  ?  The  town 
answered  No  hy  a  unanimous  vote.  In  1780,  a  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  proposed  b}  the  Convention  chosen  for 
that  j)urpose,  was  accepted  hy  tlie  town  with  the  reserva- 
tion of  some  articles.!  And,  in  IISS,  the  town,  by  its 
delegate,  accepted  the  new  constitution  of  liie  United  Slates 
and  this  event  closod  the  whole  series  of  important  public 
events,  in  whicli  tliis  town  })]ayed  a  })art. 

From  that  time  to  the  ])resent  hour,  lliis  town  has  made 
a  slow  but  constant  progress  in  population  and  wealth,  and 
the  arts  of  peace.  It  has  sulTered  neither  from  war,  nor 
pestilence,  nor  fiimlnc,  nor  dagrant  crime.  Its  po[)ulatlon, 
in  the  census  of  1830,  was  )^&20  souls.  The  j)uhlic  expen- 
ses, for  the  last  year,  amounted  to  h^OO ;  for  the  pru-cnt 
year,  to  ^'5010.1;  If  the  community  stints  its  expense  in 
small  matters,  it  sj)ent]s  freely  on  great  duties.  The  town 
raises,  this  year,  S'lSUO  for  its  public  schools  ;  besides  about 
^1200,  which  are  [)aid,  hy  subscription,  for  pri\atc  schools. 
This  year,  it  ex})cnds  xSOO  for  its  jioor ;  the  last  year  it 
expended  jf^^QOO.  Two  religious  societies,  of  diflering  creed, 
dwell  togetlier  in  good  understanding,  both  }iromoting,  we 
hope,  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  love.  Concord  has 
always  'been  noted  for  its  ministers.  The  living  need  no 
praise  of  mine.  Yet  it  is  among  the  sources  of  satisfaction 
and  gratitude,  this  day,  thut  the  aged  with  whom  is  wisdom, 
our  fathers'  counsellor  and  friend,  is  spared  to  counsel  and 
intercede  for  the  sons. 

Such,  Fellow  Citizens,  is  on  imperfect  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  Concord.  1  have  been  greatly  indelned,  in  prepar- 
ing this  sketch,  to  the  printed  but  unpublished  history  of 

*  Records,  21  October.  t  llccord-.  7  :May. 
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this  town,  furnished  me  by  llie  unhesitating  kindness  of  its 
tjuthor,  long  a-resident  in  this  place.  I  hope  that  history 
will  not  long  remain  unknown.  The  aulhor  has  done  us 
and  posterity  a  kindness,  by  the  zeal  and  patience  of  his  re- 
search, and  has  wisely  enriched  his  pages  with  the  resolu- 
tions, addresses,  and  instructions  to  its  agents,  which  from 
time  to  time,  at  critical  periods,  the  town  has  voted.  Mean- 
time, 1  have  read  with  care  the  town  records  themselves. 
They  must  ever  be  the  fountains  of  all  just  information  respect- 
ing your  character  and  customs.  They  are  the  history  of  the 
town.  They  exhibit  a  pleasing  picture  of  a  community  al- 
most exclusively  agricultural,  where  no  man  has  much  time 
for  words,  in  his  search  after  things ;  of  a  community*  of 
great  simplicity  of  manners,  and  of  a  manifest  love  of  justice. 
For  the  most  part,  the  town  has  deserved  the  name  it  wears. 
I  find  our  .annals  marked  with  a  uniform  good  sense.  1  find 
no  ridiculous  laws,  no  eaves-dropping  legislators,  no  hang- 
ing of  witches,  no  ghosts,  no  whipping  of  quakers,  no  un- 
natural crimes.  The  tone  of  the  records  rises  with  the 
dignity  of  the  event.  These  soiled  and  musty  books  are 
luminous  and  electric  within.  The  old  town  clerks  did 
not  spell  very  correctly,  but  they  contrive  to  make  pret- 
ty intelligible  the  will  of  a  free  and  just  community.  Fru- 
gal oar  fathers  were, — very  frugal, — though,  for  the  most 
part,  they  deal  generously  by  their  minister,  and  pro- 
vide well  for  the  schools  and  the  poor.  If,  at  any  time, 
in  common  with  most  of  our  towns,  they  have  carried  this 
economy  to  the  verge  of  a  vice,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
thfit  a  town  is,  in  many  respects,  a  financial  corporation. 
They  economize,  that  they  may  sacrifice.  They  stint  and 
liiggle  on  the  price  of  a  pew,  that  they  may  send  200  sol- 
diers to  General  Washington,  to  keep  Great  Britain  at  bay. 
For  splendor,  there  must  somewhere  be  rigid  economy. 
That  the  head  of  the  house  may  go  brave,  the  members 
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must  be  plainly  clad,  and  the  town  must  save  iliat  the  State 
may  spend.  Of  late  years,  the  growth  of  Concord  has  been 
slow.  Without  navigable  waters,  without  mineral  riches, 
without  any  considerable  mill  j)rivilet:es,  the  nuiural  increase 
of  her  population  is  drained  by  tl:e  constant  enii-raiion  of  the 
youth.  Her  sons  have  settled  the  region  around  us,  and  far 
from  us.  Their  wagons  have  rattled  down  the  remote  wes- 
tern hills.  And  in  every  part  of  this  country,  and  in  many 
foreign  parts,  they  plough  the  earth,  they  traverse  tlie  sea, 
they  engage  in  trade,  and  in  all  the  professions. 

Fellow  Citizens  ;  let  not  the  solemn  shadows  of  two  hun- 
dred years,  this  day,  fall  over  us  in  vain.    1  feel  some  un- 
wlHingness  to  quit  the  remembrance  of  the  pa^u.    W'nh  all 
the  hope  of  the  new,  I  feel  that  we  are  leaving  the  old.  Ev- 
ery moment  carries  us  farther  from  the  two  groat  epochs  of 
public  principle,  the  Planting,  and  the  Revolution  of  the 
colony.    Fortunate  and  favored  this  town  has  been,  in  hav- 
ing received  so  large  an  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  both  of 
those  periods.    Humble  as  is  our  village  in  the  circle  of 
later  and  prouder  towns  that  whiten  the  land,  it  has  been 
consecrated  by  the  presence  and  activity  of  the  purest  men. 
Why  need  I  remind  you  of  our  ov/n  Hosmers,  i\linoits,  Cum- 
ings,  Barretts,  Eeattons,  the  departed  benefactors  of  the 
town?    On  the  village  green,  have  been  tlie  steps  of  Win- 
ihrop  and  Dudley;  of  John  Eliot,  the  Indian  apostle,  who 
-had  a  courage  that  intimidated  those  savages  whom  his  love 
could  not  melt;  of  Whitfield,  whose  silver  voice  melted  his 
great  congregation  into  tears;  of  Hancock,  and  his  compat- 
riots of  the  provincial  Congress;  of  Langdon,  and  the  col- 
lege over  which  he  presided.    But  even  more  sacred  influ- 
ences than  these  have  mingled  here  with  the  stream  of  hu- 
.  man  life.   The  merit  of  tliose  who  fill  a  space  in  the  world's 
history,  who  are  burne  forward,  as  it  were,  by  ihe  weight  of 
thousands  whom  they  lead,  sheds  a  perfum<?  le^^s  sw  eet  than 
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do  the  sacrifices  of  private  virtue.  I  have  had  much  op- 
portunity of  access  to  anecdotes  of  families,  and  I  hcTieve 
this  town  to  liavc  been  the  dwelling  place  in  all  limes  since 
its  planlinir,  of  pious  and  excellent  persons,  who  walked 
meekly  through  the  paths  of  common  life,  who  ser\  ed  God, 
and  loved  man,  and  never  let  go  the  hope  of  innnortality. 
The  benediction  of  their  prayers,  and  of  their  princi|)les  lin- 
f"M"s  around  us.  The  acknowledirement  of  ihe  Sunrr^nie 
Being  exalts  the  history  of  this  peopk'.  It  I)iv:n«^'-i  i'  »•  f;- 
ihers  hither.  In  a  war  of  principle,  it  delivered  ilieir  sons. 
And  so  long  as  a  spark  of  this  faith  survives  among  the 
children's  children,  so  long  shall  the  name  of  Concord  be 
Jionest  and  venerable. 


APPENDIX. 


Note  A.— See  p.  27. 

The  following  minutes  from  the  town  records  in  IGO'J,  may 
serve  as  an  example: — 

John  Cragt^in,  aged  about  63  years,  and  Sarah  his  wife, 
at-t.  about  63  years,  do  botli  testify  upon  oath,  that,  about  2 
Years  ago,  John  Shepard,  sen.  of  Concord,  came  to  our  house 
in  Obourne,  to  treat  with  us,  and  give  us  a  visit,  and  carried 
the  said  Sary  Craggin  to  Concord  with  him,  and  there  dis- 
coursed us  in  order  to  a  marriage  between  his?on,.Tohn  Shep- 
ard, Jr.  and  our  daughter,  Eliz.  Craggin,  and,  for  our  incour- 
agcmcnt,  and  before  us,  did  promise,  tliat,  upon  the  consum- 
inatiot^  oflrhc  said  marriage,  he,  the  said  Jolin  Shepard,  sen. 
u-ould  give  to  iiis  son,  John  Shepard,  jun.  the  one  half  of  his 
dwelling  house,  and  the  old  barn,  and  the  pasture  before  tiic 
barn;  the  old  plow-land,  and  the  old  horse,  when  iiis  colt  was 
fit  to  ride,  and  his  old  oxen,  when  Ids  steers  were  fit  to  work. 
All  ihia  he  promised  upon  marriage  as  above  said,  which  mar- 
raige  was  consummated  upon  ]\Iarch  following,  which  is  two 
)'Cf«rs  ago,  come  next  ISIarch,  Dated  Feb.  25,  1692.  Taken 
on  oaih  before  me,  Wm.  Johnson. 


Note  B. — See  p.  57. 

The  importance  which  the  skirmish  at  Concord  Bridge  de- 
rived from  subsequent  events,  has,  of  late  years,  attracted  much 
notice  to  the  incidents  of  the  day.  There  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  some  discrepances  in  the  different  narratives  of  the 
fighl.  In  the  brief  summary  in  the  text,  I  have  relied  main- 
ly on  the  doj^o<itions  taken  by  oider  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress within  a  few  days  after  the  action,  and  on  the  other  con- 
lempornry  evidence.  1  have  consulted  the  Knglish  narrative 
in  the  iNlassnchusetts  Flistorical  Collections  and  in  the  trial 
of  Home,  (Cases  adjudged  in  Kings  Bench;  London,  ISOO, 
vol.  2,  p.  677,)  the  inscription  made  by  order  of  the  legisla- 
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lure  of  Mas^^achuseUs  ou  the  two  fidttitiuccs  prescnicd  tollie 
Concord  Artillery;  JMr.  Pliinney's  Ili^iijjv  of  the  l.ntilt;  \a 
Lexington  ;  Dr.  R,ipley's  llisiory  of  Concord' Figlii  ;  Mr.  Shau 
•  luck's  narrative  in  his  History,  besides  .some  oral  and  v.„^,f. 
manuscript  evidence  ofeye  witnesses.  The  following'  nriira- 
tive  written  by  Rev.  William  E.nerson,  a  .spectator  orihe  ac- 
tion, has  never  been  published.  A  part  of  it  lias  been  in  n)v 
possession  for  years:  a  part  of  it  I  discovered,  only  a  Tlsv 
days  since,  in  a  trunk  of  fatnily  papers. 

1775,  19  April.  This  uiornini:,  between  J  and  2  o'cl'.ck, 
we  were  alarmed  by  the  ringing  of  the  bidi,  and  un.»n  exami- 
nation found  that  liie  troops,  to  the  number  ol  f^DO^  had  stolen 
their  march  from  Bostorj,  in  boats  and  barges,  fn.m  the  bi.:- 
tom  of  the  common  over  lo  a  point  in  Cambridje,  near  to 
Inman's  Farm,  and  were  at  Lexington  Meeiijig  house,  half 
an  hour  before  sunri>e,  where  they  had  fired  upon  a  body  of 
our  men,  and  (as  we  afterward  heard,)  had  killed  several. 
This  intelligence  was  brought  us  first  by  Dr.  Samuel  Pre.*;- 
cott,  who  narrowly  escaped  the  guard  that  were  sent  before 
on  horses,  purposely  to  prevent  all  posts  and  messengers  from 
giving  us  timely  information.  He,  by  the  help  of  a  very  licet 
horse,  crossing  several  walls  and  fences,  arrived  at  Concord, 
at  the  time  above  mentioned;  when  several  posts  were  inmie- 
<3iately  despatched,  that  returning  confirmed  the  account  of 
the  regulars'  arrival  at  Lexington,  and  that  they  were  on  tiieir 
way  to  Concord.  Upon  this,  a  number  of  our  minute  men 
belonging  to  this  town,  and  Acton,  and  Lvncoln.with  several 
others  that  were  in  readinc.-s,  marched  ^out  to  meet  then: ; 
while  the  alarm  company  were  ])rcparing  to  receive  them  in 
the  town.  Capt.  Minot  wlio  commanded  them,  thou;jht  it 
proper  to  take  possession  of  the  hill  above  the  meeting  house, 
,as  the  most  advantageous  situation.  No  sooner  had  our  men 
gained  it,  than  we  were  met  by  the  companies  that  were  sent 
jQut  to  meet  the  troops,  who  informed  us,  that  they  were  just 
upon  us,  and  that  we  must  retreat,  as  their  number  was  more 
than  treble  ours.  We  then  retreated  from  tlic  hill  near  the 
Liberty  Pole,  and  took  a  new  post  back  of  the  town  upon  an 
eminence,  where  we  formed  into  two  battalions,  and  wailed 
the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  Scarcely  had  we  formed,  bcloic 
v/e  saw  the  British  troops  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  glittering  in  arms,  advancing  towards  us  with  the  great- 
est celerity.  Some  were  for  making  a  stand,  notwithstanding 
the  superiority  of  their  number;  but  others  more  prudent, 
thought  best  to  retreat  till  our  strength  should  be  equal  to  the 
enemy's  by  recruits  from  neighboritig  tovvns  that  were  con- 
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tiriualiy  coming  in  to  our  assistance.    Accordingly,  we  re- 
treated over  the  bridiie.    The  troops  came  into  tiio  town,  set 
fire  to  several  carriages  for  the  artillery,  de^troyed  GO  bbl». 
flour,  rifled  several  huusos,  took  possession  of  the  town-house 
destroyed  500  lb.  o^'  balls,  set  a  guard  of  100  men  at  the 
North  Bridge,  and  sent  up  a  party  to  the  hoiisc  of  Col.  Bar- 
rett, where  they  were  in  e.KpectatiDU  of  findifij  a  quantity  of 
•.varlikc;  stores.    Bat  these  were  h  '.ppily  secured,  just  before 
their  arrival,  by  transportation  intit  the  uofKis  and  other  by- 
places.     In  the  meantune,  the  guard  set  by  the  enemy  to 
secure  the  posts  at  the  North  Bridge  were  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  our  people,  who  had  retreated,  as  mentioned  before, 
and  were  now  advancing  with  special  orders  not  to  lire  upon 
the  troops  unless  fired  upon.     These  orders  were  so  punct- 
ually observed  tint  we  reeeived  the  fire  <jf  the  enemy  in  three 
several  and  separate  discharges  of  their  j)ieces  before  it  was 
returned  by  our  comaianding  oflieer;  the  filing  then  soon  bb- 
con»e  general  for  several  minutes,  in  which  skirmish  two  were 
kdled  on  each  side,  and  several  of  the  enemy  wounded.  It 
may  here  be  rb^-rved,  by  the  way,  that  we  were  the  more 
cautious  to  prevent  bc-ginning  a  ru[)tnre  with  the  Kin;,r's  troops 
as  we  were  then  uncertain  what  had  happened  at  l^exington, 
and  knev.-  [uot]-"  that  tliey  had  began  the  ([uarrel  there  by 
firing  up.r.i  our  j)cuplc,  ant!  killing  eiglit  men  upon  t!i(^  spot. 
Tlie  three  co!iij»  imes  of  trof)j)s  soon  quilted  their  post  at  the 
bridge,  and  rc:treated  in  l!ic  greatest  disorder  and  confusion 
to  the  main  body,  wdio  were  soon  upon  the  march  (o  meet 
them.     Tor  half  an  hour,  the  enemy,  by  their  marches  and 
counl"  r-man:h(  s,  discoveictl  great  fickleness  and  inconslnncy 
of  mnid,  s  ):nelimes  advancing,  sometimes  returning  to  their 
fijrmer  .po^ts;   till,  at  leyglh  they  quitted  the  town,  and  re- 
treated by  the  way  they  came.    In  the  meantime,  a  i)arty  of 
our  men  (loO)  took  tlic  back  way  through  the  Great  Fields 
into  the  east  cpiarter,  and  had  placed  themselves  to  advantage, 
lying  in  ambush  beliind  walls,  fences  and  buildings,  ready  to 
tire  upon  the  enemy  on  their  retreat. 


The  following  notice  of  the  Centennial  Celebration  has 
been  drawn  up  and  sent  us  by  a  friend,  who  thought  it  de- 

*  The  context  and  tlie  testimony  of  some  of  the  surviving  vet- 
erans incline  me  to  think  that  this  word  was  accidentallv  omit- 
ted K.  W.  E. 
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sirable  to  preserve  the  reincmbranco  of  some  particulars  of 
this  lii<toric;il  Icsiival. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  town  of  C  jDcord,  in  April  l:ist,  it  was 
voted  to  celebiate  tlic  S.-cond  C  .Min^nn.nl  Anni versnry  of  the 
solllement  of  the  town,  on  the  I'^ih  Sej)tcmbcr  folluwiii;;.  A 
committee  of  fifieen  were  cho>en  to  make  ihe  arranjemeuts. 
This  committee  appointed  R  il|.h  Waldo  Emerson  °  Orator, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Ilipiey  and  Rev.  Mr.  Wilder,  Chap!  ains  of  liie 
Day.    lion.  J(jhn  Kjyes  \va<  cliosim  Pre-idenl  of  the  D  ly. 

On  tiie  nKjrning  of  the  12th  September,  at  1-2  p-i>i  10  o'- 
clock, tiie  chihiren  ofthe  lown.tothi*  number «)f  about mov- 
ed in  procession  to  the  common  in  front  of  thocjld  churcli  and 
Court-lmuse,  and  tlicre  ojiened  lo  the  rijht  and  left,  awaiting 
the  procession  of  Citizens.  At  11  o'clock,  the  Concord  Light 
Infmtry  under  Capt.  Moorj,  and  lite  Artillery  under  Ciipt. 
Bnllrick,  escorted  the  civic  j)roces-ion,  under  the  direction 
of  Moses  Prichard  as  Chief  Marshall,  from  Shepherd's  Hotel, 
through  the  lines  of  children  to  the  IMerting-house.  Tiic 
South  gallery  had  been  r^iserved  for  ladies,  and  the  Noith 
gallery  for  the  cljildren;  but  (it  was  a  good  omon)  tiu;  chil- 
dreti  over-ran  the  space  assigned  lor  iheir  aceominod.ition, 
and  were  sprinkled  throughout  the  house,  and  ranged  on  seals 
along  the  aisles.  The  old  IMeeting-lmuse  which  was  propped 
to  sustain  the  unwonted  weight  of  the  nuillituile  within  its 
walls,  was  built  in  1712,  thus  iiaving  stood  lor  more  than  half 
the  period  to  which  our  history  goes  back.  Prnyci's  were 
ofKired  and  the  Scriptures  read  by  the  aged  minister  of  the 
town.  Rev.  Ezra  Ilipiey,  now  in  the  Soth  year  of  his  age;  — 
auoth.er  in'.eresting  feature  in  this  scene  of  remiiiiscences.  A 
very  pleasant  and  impressive  part  of  the  services  in  the  church 
was  the  singing  of  the  lOTtlj  psalm,  from  the  New  Kngland 
version  ofthe  psalms  made  by  ICliot,  Mather,  and  others,  in 
1639,  and  used  in  t!ie  church  in  this  town  in  the  days  of  Pe- 
ter Bulkcley.  The  psalm  was  read  a  line  at  a  time,  after  the 
ancient  fashion,  from  the  Deacons'  seat,  and  so  sung  to  iho 
tune  of  St.  Martin's  by  the  whole  congregation  standing. 

Ten  of  the  surviving  veterans  who  were  in  arms  at  tlio 
Bridge,  on  the  19  April  1775,  honoreri  the  festival  with  ihcir 
presence.  Their  names  are  Abel  Davis,  Thnddcus  Blood, 
Tilly  Buttrick,  John  Ilosmer,  of  Concord;  Thomas  Thorp, 
Solomon  Smith,  John  Oliver,  Aaron  Jones,  Acion;  David 
Lane,  oi^  Bedford ;  Amos  Baker,  of />nico/?i. 

Oil  leaving  the  church,  the  procession  again  formed, 
and  moved  to  a  large  tent  nearly  opposite  Shepherd's  hotel, 
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under  which  dinner  was  prepared,  and  the  company  sal  down 
to  the  tables,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred.  We  were  hon- 
ored witli  the  presence  of  distinguished  guests,  among  whom 
were  Lieut.  Gov.  Armstrong,  Judge  Davis,  AhJcn  liradlurd 
(descende({  from  the  Qd  crovernor  of  Plymoutli  Colony.)  Hon. 
Kdward  Everett,  lion.  Stephen  C.  Phillips  of  iSalcm,  Philip 
Hone  T.<({.  of  New  York,  Gen.  Dearborn,  and  l.t  Col. 
11.  C.  AViiithrop,  (descerjded  from  the  J  st  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.) Letters  were  read  from  several  gentlemen  ex- 
pressing their  regret  at  being  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 
beiuL";  {Present  on  the  occasion.  The  character  of  the  speeches 
and  sentiments  at  the  dinner  was  manly  and  allcctionate,  in 
keeping  uith  the  whole  temper  of  the  day. 

On  leaving  the  Dinner  table,  the  invited  iiuests,  with  many 
of  the  citizens,  repaired  to  the  Court  House  to  pay  their  re- 
.«^pects  to  the  Ladies  of  Concord,  who  hud  there,  with  their 
friends,  partaken  of  an  elegant  collation,  and  now  politely  of- 
fered coilce  to  the  Gentlemen.  The  hall,  in  whicli  the  colla- 
tion V.MS  spread,  had  been  decorated  by  fair  hands  with  fcs- 
loous  of  ilowers,  and  wreaths  of  evergreen,  and  hung  with 
pictiires  of  tiie  leathers  of  the  Town.  Crowded  as  it  was  with 
rract  ful  form  )  ar.d  ha])py  faces,  and  resounding  with  the  hum 
of  animalrd  conversation,  it  U'as  itself,  a  beautiful  living 
puSuftv  Compared  with  the  poverty  and  savageness  of  the 
>cr!ie  which  the  same  spot  presented  two  hundred  years  ago, 
it  V,-;-:  a  brilliant  reverse  of  the  medal  ;  and  could  scarcely 
bkc  all  tlic  parts  of  the  holiday,  to  lead  the  retlecling 
iHi'.'.u  to  thou::;hls  of  that  Divine  Providence,  which,  in  every 
g<'riera!ion,  has  been  our  tower  ofdefence  and  horn  of  blessing. 

At  sun>etlhe  company  separated  and  retired  to  tiieir  homes; 
and  the  evening  of  this  day  of  excitement  was  as  quiet  as  a 
JSabbath  ihrouiihout  the  villaire. 


Tlic  followinn:  was  the  order  of  the  exercises  in  the  IMeet- 
ing-hou.^e. 

I 

VOLUNTARY  BY  THE  BAND. 

Tune  "duld  Lang  Sijuc.'' 

IL 

ODEj  BY  KEV.  JOHN  PIKRPONT. 

Tunc,  "J]uicrica." 
Break  forth  in  sfong,  yc  trees',  kc. 
7 


5ti 
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IV. 

PSALM  107.     {Time,  '^Sl  Martin^/') 
[From  ihe  J\''cw  Kni^land  vcrs'iGn  used  in  llu  .V.  E.  Clmnli 
in  1G40.J 

Your  thanks  unto  the  Lord  express, 

jjecausc  that  good  is  he, 
Because  liis  loving  kindnesses 

Last  to  eternity. 

So  say  the  Lord's  redeemed  whom  bought 

He  hath  from  cn'mies  hands; 
And  from  tlic  cast  and  west  hath  brou;;ht 

From  south  and  northern  kinds. 

Iii  desert  strayed,  in  untrod  way, 

No  dwelling  town  they  find; 
They  Imngry  were,  and  thirsty  they, 

Their  souls  within  them  pined. 

Then  did  they  to  Jehovah  cry, 

When  they  were  in  distress, 
Who  did  them  set  at  liberty 

Out  of  their  anguishes. 

In  such  a  way  as  was  most  right 

He  led  them  Ibrth  also, 
That  to  a  city  which  they  might 

Inhabit,  they  should  go. 

O  that  men  praise  Jeliovp.h  would, 
For  his  great  goodi;c:s  tl)en; 

for  his  wonders  munilbld 
Unto  the  sons  of  iiien. 


V. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SCRIFTUllES. 


YI. 

PRAYER  BY  REV.  DR.  RIPLEV. 
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Vli. 

•ODE, — Tin:  pilgrim  fathers. 

/it/  Mrs.  TTemans, 
Tlic  breaking  waves  dashed  liio^h  kc. 

VIII. 
ORATION, 

BY  REV.  KALPII   WALDO  EMERSON'. 


IX. 

HYMN.— (tune,  ^'old  iiukdked.") 
iVrillen  for  the  occasion,  by  Bexjamix  D.  Winslow. 

Swell  loud  and  high  the  festal  strains. 

In  faith  that  God  with  mercy  hears, 
While  linger  round  these  hallowed  fanos, 

Tiic  voices  of  Two  Hundred  years. 

.Ages  of  weary  cliance  and  change, 
J3eheld  the  forest's  native  child, 
O'er  his  uncultured  homestead  range — 
Our  fathers  carne — the  desert  smiled! 

No  wreathing  smoke  and  battle  flame, 
Half  hid — lialf  lit  their  lonely  path; 

With  v/ords  of  peace  and  love  they  came 
To  gather  round  the  red-man's  hearth. 

In  peace  they  won  this  cherished  soil, 
In  peace  they  reared  these  ancient  towcre. 

Then  left  the  harvest  of  their  toil, 
A  legacy  to  us  and  ours. 

Great  God!  as  years  the  past  increase, 
And  higher  yet  time's  suri^es  swell, 

Still  bid  that  spirit — gentle  Peace— 
The  guardian  of  our  altars  dwell. 

Peace  to  the  ashes  of  our  sires! 

Peace  to  this  gathered  brother  band  ! 
Peace  to  these  homes  and  household  tires? 

Peace  to  our  own — our  lather  laud! 


{ 
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X. 

BENEDICTION. 

"j'iie  following  song,  written  for  tlic  occasion  by  ?>Ir.  B.Ij 
Wiiislow  of  Bo'jton,  wasi  sung  at  the  dinner. 

{^Tu.nc, — Auld  Lnu'^  Sijnc.) 

Hark!  hark!  our  ancient  rnothci'  calls 

In  festive  notes  sublime, 
Her  children  to  their  natal  halls, 

From  every  varied  clime. 

Chorus— AY iih  throbbing  hearts,  wo  corne!  we  come! 
Where  memory  often  strays. 
To  gather  round  this  chcrish'd  home, 
The  liome  of  early  days. 

Oh!  brightly  shine  the  southern  £kic5 

O'er  greener  spots  of  earth; 
But  fairer  land  ne'er  met  our  eyes 

Than  this  which  gave  us  birth. 

Cliori's. — With  throbbing  hearts,  Sec. 

Wo  come  lo  hail  this  joyous  doy 
With  prayer,  and  praise,  and  song, 

To  muse  o'er  centuries  past  aNs  ay 
Ti  me '  s  d  r  e  ary  w  as  t  e  a  lo  n  g . 

Ckorus — And  dear  this  cherished  soil  vvC  tread, 
And  dear  our  nioiher  nov, 
Tliough  years  to  vanished  ages  sped 
Are  gray  upon  her  brov/. 

Yet  bright  and  fair  the  distant  past 

W^ith  honored  deeds  appears; 
And  brighter  spells  may  Fortune  cast 

Around  our  coming  years, 

Chorus. — And  dear  thiSjSLC. 

Joy!  JMothcr,  to  all  sons  of  thine, 

Joy  gild  liiy  future  lot, 
And  light  thy  home — our  hearts'  best  shrine, 

Which  cannot  be  forgot, 

C/to)'i{5-»-"With  festal  strains  tlien  gather  here, 
Around  the  natal  hall; 
Though  many  a  spot  of  earth  be  dear, 
The  dearest  this  of  all. 


I 
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